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.O.P.. Machine Ties Willkie to 


Waltman Protests 
‘Whispers’ But Seeks 


“Aid of Fascists 


By VINCENT ROGERS 

Despite ee protests by Franklyn Waltman, 
G.O.P. national publicity director, that Wendell 
Willkie is not a “Nazi,” it can be taken for 
granted, after a survey of the Republican can- 
didate’s early Socialist philosophy and his more 
recent record, ttat Wendell Willkie can be con- 
sidered among the nation’s leading anti-Nazis. 
His attack on Father Coughlin places him 
among the country’s anti-Coughlinites. 

But Franklyn Waltman is as much respon- 
sible for the “whispering” campaign against 
his man as are those attacks. Mr, Waltman 
has on several occasions deliberately sought 
the aid of the fascist elements in the Italian- 
American communities, using as his bait “the 
stab in the back” speech President Roosevelt 
made when Italy declared war on France. 

Mr. Waltman has been aware that the local 
G.O.P. machinery throughout the country has 
been accepting the assistance of avowed anti- 
Semites, Coughlinites, Bundists and the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Willkie’s honest anti-Nazism 
is completely voided by the activity of the 
Republican district leaders and ward heelers; 
it is completely nullified by the appeasement 
sentiment towards the Reich and Japan which 
is rapidly spreading among the big business 
supporters of the Republican campaign. 

Nor is Mr. Willkie entirely innocent of flirta- 
tion with appeasement and anti-Semitic forces. 
He has openly accepted the backing of Henry 
Ford, and despite evidence subsequently pro- 
duced by a New York daily, proving that Mr. 
Ford’s most important employees, with his 
knowledge, were engaged in dissemination of 
anti-Semitic literature and _ in _ pro-fascist 
activity, the G.O.P. candidate has said nothing. 
Nor has he repudiated the support of Publisher 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
more or less publicly become identified with the 
appeasement machine for which Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh fronts. Of course, he is supported 
by. William Randolph Hearst. 

On Thursday, September 26, a full-page po- 
litical advertisement, labeled “What Has Hap- 

‘ pened to the Miracle of Phila- 

delphia,’”” appeared on page 

19 of the New York Times. 

Me The advertisement, endors- 

ing Wendell L. Willkie for 

" New President, was placed by the 

Ch pro-Republican organization 

>») called We, the People, which 

has branches throughout the 

nation. In addition to listing 

the reasons for Willkie’s elec- 

tion, the organization 

gested certain activities to 

Willkie sympathizers, among 

which was the reading « 

pamphlet called “The F 

Column in Washington,” 

Joseph P. Kamp, who for a 

long time has been notorious 

as a* distributor of anti- 

democratic, anti-labor, anti- 

Semitic and pro-fascist prop- 
aganda. 


Henry Ford 














Wm. R. Hearst 


Kamp at one time concentrated his efforts 
on circulating the famous anti-Semitic forgery 
known as the “Benjamin Franklin letter,” 
which James Oneal, former editor of The New 
Leader, exposed in several articles. In this 
work Kamp cooperated closely with William 
Dudley Pelley. Other “literature” to which Mr. 
Kamp has devoted his circulation abilities in- 
clude the anti-Jewish “Why Are the Jews 
Persecuted for Their Religion?” and the booklet 
“Join the CIO—and Help Build a Soviet 
America.” There is sufficient evidence to show 
that Kamp has cooperated with James True 
and Joe McWilliams, 

But neither Mr. Willkie nor the G.O.P. na- 
tional campaign directors have repudiated the 
We, the People crowd. 

The entire story of G.O.P. cooperation with 
Mervin K. Hart has hardly been touched. Mr. 
Hart is president of the pro-fascist New York 
State Economic Council. Two weeks ago, de- 
spite his overt anti-democratic activity, which 
has received no little publicity, he was invited 
to speak at the Union League Club, citadel of 
Republicanism since the Civil War. Mr. Hart’ 
pro-fascist speech received wide publicity. But 
nothing has been said about the men who were 
his hosts. They not only saw the speech before 
it was made but permitted the club officially 
to circulate among its members. 

Among those who permitted this to occur 
are such pillars of the Republican Party as 
Alfred H. Cosden, former head of the Riker- 
Hegeman corporation; Charles K. Woodbridge, 
vice-president of Remington-Rand, Inc., 
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HE Staff waits for its salary 


their feature material) 
contributed . .. the artist who 


his boards and ink. 

All that can be contributed in 
the form of work and sweat has 
carried the paper along these 
17 years. But the mere physical 
costs of producing a standard- 
sized, eight-page newspaper 
make it impossible to continue 
at our old rate of one dollar 
a year. 

There is a certain hocus-pocus 
in ady. writing. We have pur- 
posely avoided it, to turn out a 
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By MALCOLM HASTINGS 

Adolph Hitler is worried—to use a mild word. 
One would be justified in saying that the 
“Fuehrer” is getting panicky. He has every 
reason to be profoundly disturbed. With each 
succeeding week it is becoming increasingly 
evident that all his conquests have been pyrrhic 
victories and that with a few more such vic- 
tories he will be lost. There was but one chance 
of victory for him—a speedy collapse of Eng- 
land. But England refused to collapse. The 
British are fighting magnificently. They have 
beaten back all Nazi air attacks, crippled Hit- 
ler’s preparations for an invasion, carried the 
air war to Germany with growing effectiveness, 
tightened the blockade, and are preparing, be- 
fore many months are over, to take the offen- 
sive on a large scale as assistance from the 
Empire and the United States gathers momen- 
tum. 

Hitler’s hope of a short war and a quick peace 
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Axis Deal Fanfare Si 
Of Jap, Italian, Soviet Positions 
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which the decision could be won, the Western 
front—remained unconquered. Failure to achieve 
victory on that front, combined with the neces- 
sity of maintaining far-flung lines in many other 
directions in the face of the increasing wear 
and tear of the war brought the downfall of 
Imperial Germany. 

Very much the same is the situation today. 
There are geographical variations but in a mili- 
tary and economic sense it is potentially even 
more serious for Germany. It will become actu- 
ally so with time. 

To be France has been conquered. 
Thirteen nations are under Germany’s heel. But 
the new western front—the British Isles—stands 
firm. Not until that front is shattered can Hit- 
ler bring the war to a victorious conclusion. 
Failure on that decisive line means ultimate de- 
feat. Any diversions in other directions—in 
Egypt, in the Mediterranean, in the Balkans— 
can only add to Hitler’s complications and diffi- 
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gn of Weakness 


the back at the crucial moment believing that 
the collapse of France would be followed quickly 
by a dictated peace with England. Even more 
than Germany, Fascist Italy cannot wage a pro- 
longed conflict. It is not improbable that one 
more year of war will bring the internal col- 
lapse of Italy. Fascist Italy in this war will 


prove the Austria-Hungary of 1914-18—the pre-. 


lude to the collapse of Germany. 
as long 


To postpone 
as possible the collapse of Italy is, 
therefore, a matter of life and death for Hitler 
now that England has demonstrated her ability 
to hold, to fight and to attack. No spectacular 
successes that Hitler may win for Mussolini in 
Africa—not even the conquest of Eg” pt and 
Suez—can alter the ultimate picture. “he main 
front will remain: England, the Bri-ish Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the Unified States, 
with their immeasurably superior Jesources, su- 
perior naval power, control ofyihe air and of 
the seas. 
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dence of this is the fanfare with which he an- 
nounced the adherence of Japan to the military 
alliance of Germany and Italy. The main pur- 
pose of the move was to impress the United 
States with the prospect of becoming involved 
in war in the Pacific if we enter actively into 
the war on the side of Britain. At the same time 
We are now supposed to consider more seriously 
the necessity of husbanding our resources rath- 
er than increasing our aid to Great Britain. 
The new alliance of Berlin-Rome-Tokoyo is, 
however, another diplomatic bluff of the kind 
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Your Help, Please 


ers (men who usually command hundreds of dollars for 
. much of the reportorial work is we get much needed funds. 
does our cartoons is still 
waiting for petty cash to accumulate sufficiently to pay for 


has been shattered. He is now facing a lc 


to prove inadequate to the task. At the end 





won a succession of impressive victories, alm 
to the very end. The Kaiser’s armies were m 
ters of the continent from France deep into 
Ukraine, northern Russia, the Balkans and A 
Minor. But the main front—the one front 
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Dra HH Quotas 
Affects Urban 
Centers Most 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—This correspondent 





is in a position to make publ for the first 

time in the general press, the draft board’s 

allocation of quotas to the individual states. 
Most striking is the fact that there may be 


no draftees in 
of the large number of volunteers accepted by 
army posts in those sectors. The largest number 
of men will be from New York State, which, 
because it is almost the lowest yielder of volun- 
teers, must turn over 118,000 men to the about- 
to-be-formed draftee army. 
There hance in fifteen, or less 
than one in fifteen, that any registrant, eligible 
lations, will be called from 

Idaho, Oklahoma, Texas, North Cafolina, Colo- 
rado, Georgi Alabama and West Virginia, 
because these states have seen so many of their 


Is ONLY one ¢ 


under the draft reg 
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young men volunteer for service. 

The highest proportion of men to be called 
one out of five—will occur in New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and California, 
most of them industrial states where the average 
income is higher than that in the agrarian 
states. These rural areas have seen a growth 
in volunteer ranks because the Army’s proffered 
$30 a month, with keep, is more than the aver- 
age southern farm hand and urban worker 





receives. 

Between these extremes are the states in 
which the draft will take about one in ten 
eligibles, These are Tennessee, Wyoming, Maine, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Utah, Oregon, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. In the remaining states the 
proportion of eligibles called will be about one 
in six. Those states are Kansas, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Washington, Virginia, Arizona, 
Mississippi, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Montana, 
Vermont, Indiana, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, and Iowa. 

The draft is worked on the theory that each 
state should furnish to the nation its propor- 
tionate share of man power in relation to total 
population. Each governor will apply the same 
policy in assigning quotas to counties and cities. 
According to the law this share will include 
those who volt 











iteer so that those communities 
furnishing a large 






number of men on a volun- 
tary basis would not be required to supply the 
same proportion of draft men. This includes 
volunteers for the Navy, too. The percentages 
listed above are based only on the first year’s 
draft of about 800,000 men—the number finally 
selected will depend on the Army’s ability to 
house, dress and outfit the men. 

Immediately following New York state in the 
order of number of men to be drafted are Ohio, 
with about 66,500 men; then Illinois with 65.- 
700; Cal 


ifornia with 62,000; Michigan with 
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. we don’t pay our writ- frank and honest 


a desperate decisi 


conflict in which Germany’s resources are bound decomposition within Germany and her ally, they cannot escape into 


the road is the prospect of economic, political 
and military disintegration of the Nazi machine. serious is evident from the news that Hitler that power. 

The war of 1914-18 is repeating itself but plans to take over operations in Africa, where 
on a larger scale. In that war, too, Germany Graziani’s armies have failed to make any im- apt was the 
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Kentucky and Idaho because * 


like The New Leader is vital. 


tion price goes up to 2 dollars a year. 






yng culties and enhance the certainty of ultimate p from which to which Hitler likes to resort when he is sty- 
long as mied in his plans. The United States has noth- 

Btates ing to fear from a ramshackle Italy locked in 
the Mediterranean, from Germany blockaded in 
North Sea, and from a Japan whose mili- 
maulers have brought her to the verge of 
pn. Mussolini, with Hitler’s aid, can 
ple of marauder in Africa. Hitler can 
espoil the European continent, 
2eper into the mofass of 
a] remain a phantom for 
age Six) 


Hitler and Mussolini are i 










of Fascist Italy. British power endure 


That the situation in Italy is becoming more continues, in incre 















More than ey 












ost portant advances. Nazi officers and plant direc- London w, 
as- tors are reported as taking charge of the ad- uation 
the ministration of Mussolini’s war machine both 
sia in Italy and in the field. 

on Mussolini entered the war to stab France ir 
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ALP Names Me 
Left Wing Pu: 
GOP Judical | 


The meeting of the state conve 
American Labor Party, reflecting 
victory of the regular ALP over the 
dominated Connolly-Watson-“Progr 

ittee to Rebuild the A.L.P.” at 

nominated Senator James JY 


election, endorsed the New Deal ; 








defense, and denounced the “tools ¢ 
munist-Nazi alliance.” The vote foi 
552 5/6 as against 241 2'3 for his opy 
nolly. 

The Connolly-Watson-Communist 
tent upon carrying out its deal with 
lican Party—which resulted in the 
command endorsing Vito Marcanto 
left-wing endorsing a number of 
candidates for the state legislature, 
Coughlinite upstate—split away at 
tion of the first judicial district, ang 
Gabriel Kaplan, Republican nomi 
preme Court. Political observe 
Kaplan, as chairman of the R 
Committee, had an active hand i 
legal maneuvers which renomina 

Kaplan appeared wi 
stein, chairman of the Com 
faction’s Ls Committee befo 
who granted a tempora 
Rochester meetin 


athew Levy pr 



























Roosevelt. 









venting the 





At the convention of the f 
} covers Manhattan 





a rump convention 

eded with the e1 
nominee Kaplan. Out of : 
(Continued on P. 
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appeal. This is a moment v 
And we can’t p 
On November Ist 
m of our Board of Directors 





issues. 


up to the new level. 


Sincerely, HANS KOHN, 





Northampton, Mass. 
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As you remember, | sent you five one-dollar 
subscriptions from Boulder during the sum- 
mer. | now see that you are raising the price 
of the annual subscription from one dollar to | new life, a revite 
two dollars, which | think is a very reason- tion. 
able step, in view of the fact that one dollar | We have decided 
was a ridiculously small sum for fifty-two | 
1 am therefore enclosing my check 
for five dollars, to bring these subscriptions | or for a friend's 
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Knowledge of U. S. Unpreparedness Spurred Japan-Axis Pact 


Production Bottlenecks in Arms, FDR Launches 


Munitions, Retard Army Effici 3 e | 
* By GEORGE SHORT . come: | CPT gE Probe Into Books and Writers 


Special to THE NEW LEADER L hi ; 
ynenings By Elias Tartak 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—For a few days after the pub- 











































































































































































licity blast emitted by the Goebbels office when the joe ; 
Japanese pact was signed, there was some hysteria in cer- Special to THE NEW LEADER f a hy j 
tain Washington circles, while others talked of immediate WASHINGTON, D. C.—Spo- Dust o Spanis Batt e is 
9 war action against the Axis. But with sober ing’ up came radic reports of anti-Negro vio- wes there ever a civil war more confusing, more beclouded by 
the realization that it will take two and a half years to lence in the South continued the “dust of the battle’ than the civil war in Spain? As to 
produce the first big gun in our arsenals; that new plants coming into the Department of one’s sympathies, there was never the slightest doubt about that. 
for turning out 75-mm field guns could not be built and put Justion Offices this week as Negro. °°”, 7o™e Mheral and domocretic world understood thet the 7e- 
into production before March1942; that the big guns now itibieihiai, tabeieie ¥ “thai Publican loyalists represented the eternal cause of freeavm, and 
in our arsenals won’t be modernized for another 14 months; pee = or Mee: a >! ae 7 oe volittes present a 
that it will take nearly two years to turn out the first large Se ee ae ee ae ne eae tee ‘* 
complement of combat pilots; that not until 1943 will we lynching bill and the ending of pag ch yg Se ae a shales “Ua 
be rolling out 50,000 planes a year, and that evel uniforms ei emp gtes ay resign ge er the w si were becinuded we the “non-intervention” 
can’t be turned out in quantity in less than nine months. A brief conference at the invi- of ihe democracies and the “intervention” of So- 
A competent observer’s analysis of the situation also re- tation of President Roosevelt was viet Russia. Which of the two was worse for 
vealed that Germany’s foreign espionage system had ac- held here this week at which the Spain, and for the world at large,—is now 
quainted Berlin with these facts, position of the Negro in the Peing decided by the R. A. F. and the Luft- 
aided of course by the prolific en- . : waffe. 
thusiasm of America’s newspaper- armed forces and the employment Spain was the first Czechoslovakia. The mean- Elias Tartak 
men and photographers. Japanese of colored workers in defense in- ing of the “non-intervention” was tragically sym- 
officials were handed a complete dustries were discussed. Those bolic. It meant that a France which could not summon the will 
dossier on American prepared- present, besides President Roose- to help a sister democracy against Hitler and Mussolini, was 
ness and munitions stocks, accord- Wale. Gore Bocas of the Nave to display the same confusion and paralysis of will when her 
ing to some diplomatic circles , s ; heey turn was later to be called by the same Hitler and Mussolini. * 
here, as part of the German ar- Knox, Asst. Secretary of Wan 
guments for a public Axis attack 3 Patterson, and Negro leaders A. G.P.U. and Gestapo 
on the United States. It is re- : Courtesy of Rollin Kirby and the New York Post Philip Randolph of the Brother- ENCE, when the democracies declined to accept the challenge, 
called that similar assurances of "No contracts unless | make a real profit.” hood of Sleeping Car Porters, and hid themselves behind the Maginot Line of ‘“‘non-inter- 
French weaknesses were submit- Walter White of the N.A.A.C.P vention,” Stalin, in his usual crafty and ambiguous manner, stepped 
ted to the Italians last year by bd 4 > sieges lis a a aaa into the picture. 
the Reich. KlanA nti- Catholic Drive and T. Arnold Hill, formerly of From then on, Spain’s battle for liberty became more and 
While the administration stalls the National Urban League and more a fight between the G. P. U. and the Gestapo, with all its 
the Japs and clamps on them in + ° now of the N.Y.A. attendant moral and political confusion. Spain’s fate was sealed. 
the form of economic sanctions SéSs Cou hlin YW Abk ONS In an effort to pass the anti- It is this cloud of doubt and uncertainty that hangs about most 
the military brains of this heh lynching bill, which twice in the of the writing on recent Spain. The remark applies to Gustav 
try are reshaping the army’s high aad ".e vears passed i . Regler’s recent and remarkable book. 
mand into streamlined fight- Sam Raybu~ Special Correspondence to the New Leader ale gga a ge Ree 
ing units which will take form succeed ANTA, Georgia.—Despite the cooperation of the 4, geath in the Senate, the Doubting Crusaders 
about January of 1941, when Bankh. 4 »y KKK Kleagle with the Bund, and through the yn.4.a.c.P. wired Senators Wag- HE author himself was in the thick of the Spanish fight. He 
more than half a million draftees H- the Christian Mobilizers and the Coughlinites, ne: Capper and Van Nuys, who was a commissar*in one of the two international brigades 
will swell the armed forces of — 1 Klux Klan has launched an attack on the are sponsoring the bill, request- which, almost alone, held out for months against Franco until the 
the United States to nearly 1,600,- merch in this country. ing them to push the Senate Spanish succeeded in forging an army of their own. 
000 oe (all army, naval he Fiery Cross, official newspaper of action. The request cited seven It was a heartbreaking business from the beginning. Out- 
Preonve divisions). Klux Klan incorporated, published lynchings during 1940. The list numbered, out-supplied, exiles from their own countries (most of y 
Charges of west mns to neo attack on the Catholics had been previously announced them were Germans, Italians and French), they fought for a ¢ 
the Army high « " ‘i ch le aula ; ee at six, but since that time a kill- foreign people,—a difficult people and well known for its distrust 
s scatgmcaaneg age the history of the Roman Catholic ing at Dyersburg, Tenn, has been of foreigners—whether ill- or well-meaning. What humen flesh 
Army offic — Church i the blackest and verified as a lynching. The vic- and will can endure, these brigades endured—and more. 
partmer « bloodiest of all histories.” The tim was a 26-year-old Negro Regler’s book is semi-novel—semi-reminiscent. When it comes ’ 
® Seni »fi- extent of Smythe’s Nazi sympa- named Roosevelt Jones. to actually giving the reader the living feel of how these Germans, 
Affai rs thies is indicated by a rather Another lynching was narrowly Frenchmen, Poles and Italians fought, lived and died in Spain, 
fe it unique comparison he made not averted at ( hester, South Pinar: what sort of humans they were,—‘The Great Crusade” is fre- 
_ Jong ago: Hitler, he said, is the ]jna, when the sheriff foiled a quently magnificent. The Babylonian confusion of languages and 
Twentieth Century Messiah. It mob intent upon a killing. Willie of political faiths introduces an element of sad humor and savage 
would seem that, for a Catholic Hood, a 20-year-old colored boy, irony into the story 
priest, Coughlin is in strange was accused of shooting a white The portrayal of the leading characters, the unfolding of bat- 
company. landlord during an argument tles, the background of Spain, though uneven at times, reveals 
What actually is happening is over pay for cotton picking. A Regler as a writer of remarkable power and steadiness of obser- 
the KKK and individual pjloodthirsty mob tried to nab vation r) figures « Dr. Werner, Albert the commissar, of 
lers like Smythe are picking food, spreadine out in a wide many officers 1 soldiers, will linger in the reader’s memory. 
up Coughlin’s anti-Jewish tech- man-hunt. The interception of B ' doom hangs over all these people. The 
jaque and : isine it against the Rock Hill tae fares pre. Spaniards distrust each other, republicans, anarchists and social- 
he Catholic church, which is al- yented violence. } ymumunist. Stalin’s shadow reaches the 
sost united uinst Coughlin Necro citizens in Florida have battlefields of Arganda and Guadalajara. 
1d what he stands for. asked the Department of Justice The soldiers of the international brigades are intellectuals—or 
iolently anti-Semitic, Smythe to investigate the disenfranchise- at least, politically conscious persons. In the book, they fight not »* 
cooperated with Allen Zoll’ ment of Negroes in Palm Beach only the battles of Spain, but also over the “Moscow Trials.” In 
‘rican Patriots, Inc., John County. They cited two types of fact, the “trials” play quite a part in The Great Crusade. They 
lyv’s Christian Front. Jo gistration ceriihcal sane’. A raise questions: And what if we win, if the communists win? 
illiams’ Christian Mobilizers ellow certificate 1 issued to pois®n of doubt 1 the lignters ouls. And with all 
fascist groups of New white voters and contains a blank tne sychological and descriptive qualities of his book Regler’s 
vicinity in organizing nace for party registration to ittitude to Stalin’s Russia is also ambiguous and beclouded. 
onsovring mass meeting be filled in: the sécond, a whit Is he for or is he ‘agin’? Even here—doubt and ambiguity. 
t noto N Coughlin rtificate, is i to colored 
SB Casino it vote? and < { s no pa THE GREAT CRUSADE ry Gust Regler; Longmans; New 
Thus they are refused voting in York; 1940; $2.50 
ha been asso- the Democratic or the Repub- 
t Mertig, who ican primaries. e 
é t organization Congressman Die , who has an- Echoes of Munich 
r nd he name of the nounced an investigation of Com- 
Protective League. The munist and Nazi activities in ; j wy BORIS SHUB . . 
Weekruf has frequently Dallas, Texas, has been asked by HE eras OS See jena o% ae life of Eduard Benes, Edward : 
Bt Smuthe Pistons Neero residents to investicate the Hitchcock, was chief of the European bureau of the Chris- 9 
* latest aetivite is hi Klan and the bombings of Negro tran Se e Monitor during the Munich days. One would therefore 
r column in Publicity, homes in Dallas. The bombings 1 and thorough work. Unfortunately, this biog- . 
1 B. Winrod’s and “Dr.” have taken place where Negroes been dashed off in great haste 
Brinkley’s fascist weekly of have attempted to buy property 7 to mect the political requirements 
ita, Kansas. The column is n “restricted” districts. Last of the Czech government in exile. As an officially sanctioned text, 
“Unmasked! The News September, Dr. George F. Porter, its careless errors and inadequate research art doubly regrettable. 
cha Maven and is full of Negro leader, was tossed head Those who fight Hitler should learn to be at least as thorough 
us attack ipon democracy, first down the Dallas courthouse in their handling of documents as Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry of Prop- 
roups, Jews. liberals, and step when he went there to ‘ fter all, they have a tremendous advantage over the 
ed States Government. answer a summons . ypaganda machine, in that they can use truth as a weapon, 
but they must use it with greater diligence and attention to 
details than is evident in this book 
I A story of Benes and his times would constitute an important 
Your MeneyA Worth contribution toward an understanding of the future of Central 
Europe, but this work does not fill the need Considerably more 
of the living Benes is to be found in Henry Wickham Steed’s 
By Jean Daren remarkable book 7'/ h Thirty Years, written many years ago. 
ons 0 ollars yearly are spent on smetics, foods, drugs, There are, however, several important documents on Munich, 
ld goods Many of these products are often inaccu notably the report of Dr. Hubert Masaryk, then Councillor of the 
abeled. eless. or actually injurious to health. “Your Czech Legation in Berlin. Dr. Masaryk, together with Dr. Mastny, 
Worth” will appear from time to time, ilizine au the Czech Ambassador, was permitted to speak with Chamberlain 
vernment reports. as a consumer’s gcuide to more judi in Munich after the fate of his co intry had been sealed. 
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By Charles Edward Russell 
The News Reel 


FEW days of reflection seemed to convince the wise commen- 
tators that the only surprising feature of the Three-Power 
Pact was that we should have been surprised by it. 

Surely, no thinking person believed for a moment that an overt 
act of hostility like the gift to England of fifty destroyers would 
not provoke retaliation. More than one writer in the American 
press predicated the declaration of war by Hitler and Mussolini, 
and in sober truth such a consequence would have been but natural 
and not unjustified. But with notable astuteness the two sublimated 
clowns that dominate Europe, each having his hands Fairly Full 
of present and pressing business, sloughed off the retaliation job 
upon Japan. 

That this is the plain meaning of the compact we 
need the that effect the 
papers of Italy; it is obvious enough without that august endorse- 
that this 
partne rship will mean the control of the trade, not alone of Rurope 
and America, but virtually of the world. Yet they need not hasten 
with this. We are already sufficiently aware of the grim and sordid 
hackground of all these upheavals. 

Methinks I see a bowed and melancholy figure sitting dis- 
consolately at the foot of a monument. Alss, ‘tis he, ‘tis he— 
the prophet of Isolation and the Short Circuit, mourning for his 
first-born. And the monument—ah, that is composed, or ought 
to be, of the millions of telegrams, letters and postal cards 
which flooded the White House and Congress, pleading against 
the identical thing that has happened. ‘YTowerinz toward the 
skies, it bears upon its base this memorable inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of a pleasant dream.” 
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ment, They have wot yet reminded us success a new 


Japan Is Not 
Such an Easy Mark 
ET for all that, I confess I am unable to understand the blithe- 
some spirit with which the President and Secretary Hull seem 
to view the war that now looms with Japan. Granted that Ameri- 
can success, if we are not to be overwhelmed by two continents, 
would be in the long run inevitable, it would still be the most 
costly, difficult and chanceful war we have ever fought. Possibly 
the Administration believes Japan, exhausted by her three years’ 
war in China and unable to withstand the American attack. Those 
that hold such an opinion must know little of Japanese char- 
acter, obsessions, resources, and immense tactical advantage. 
Also, I heav on all sides much confident cackle 
yior American Navy which would 
ships from the ocean. Yes? Well, take a good look at the facets. 
Six thousand miles from San Francisco, six hundred miles 
from Nagasaki lies Manila. Suppose we arise some morning to 
learn that the Japanese have descended upon Manila, taken 
Cavite, sunk the American ships, made prisoners of the Ameri- 
can garrison. A universal and implacable ery would go up for 
the swift restoration of the insulted honor of the American 
flag, and the expulsion of the invaders from American 
Before we could get our men and tools together and move them 
to the spot, Japan would have dug in, assembled its armament, 
mined all the regions and seas—and chosen its place of com- 
hat. 
Before we 


heartily we had the forty billion dollars we have 
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sweep 
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that should wish 
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Loss of Gibraltar, Key 
To Britain's Role in the East 
N the day the news of the Three-Power 


dent 


Pact can 
Roosevelt held f his press conferences id a 

ing to all accounts it was a right Quips and | 
and witty conceits and even puns flew from jovial soul to so 
and a pleasant time was had by all. This may not rightly ine 
cate the attitude of the Administration in the impending crisi 
but no one can deny that it is in accordance with the light-hearted 
view of the sit taken by the State Department 
President Roosevelt is said in Washington to d upon tl 
British to keep the Japs out of the Dutch Indies and Where- 
upon we are forced around again to the great pivot of Gibralta 
and the possible consequences, last k 


merry affair. 


iation always 


depen the 
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which we considered last week, of 
the Anglo-American suppression of Spanish democracy. 

For if Gibraltar sho what could Britain do tn 
Far East or anywhere « ] {ind 
may have the Na proc laimed the 


fall of Gibraltar as scheduled foi 


own island? 
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press 
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ERSONALLY, my favorite among all the gifted verbalists 
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Someone Finds Out That 
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anything to eat « : 
So the Commission has been delving deep into this problem 
and has found things. Yes, sir, it has. It has found that most 
of these young persons are not sufficientiy trained and fitted 
for jobs. So it demands that courses in yocational trainine be 
added to all our schools so that we may turn out more plumb- 
ers, carpenters, house painters, paper hangers and plasterers 
than we have now. 

I look upon these splendid 
grand. And if the Commission will now turn its bulging intel- 
lect to discovering where these expert young workers can find 
the jobs for which they are to be so nobly fitted, its 
the nation will indeed be beyond compare. 
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A recent anti-British riot in Tokyo. Instigated 


by the government to whip up popular 


feeling, this riot outside the British Emb&ssy was no menacing that the building had to 


be vacated. 


‘YenBloc Stocks JapWar 


Machine Against U. S. 


By DICK REYNARD 
has the facile habit making strange 
economic terms become household words—so prepare 
hear “yen bloc’ become part of America’s vernacular, as 
Japan follows through its Axis betrothal, with an invasion 
of the Dutch East Indies within the next month. 

The yen bloc—consisting of the countries and colonies 
which will sell to Japan and accept payment in yen—is 
rapidly being extended from Manchuria to Indo-China to 
create a market which can pay Tokyo for manufactured 
goods in war’s raw material. This will save Japan from the 
need of providing herself with foreign currency for these 
purchases. 
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April 14, 1939, at 
a conference of representatives 
governments and defense 
Australia and 
New Zealand, held in Wellington, 
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By JOSE GONZALEZ 
MEXICO CITY.—The most 


outstanding characteristic 


of the last two weeks has been a terrific rush from the once 


all-important Stalinist crow 
mental favor. 
There is hard a Com 
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AS a matter 


- took the trouble of reading one pa: 
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Heard on the Left 


By VICTOR RIESEL 
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Moscow, where he vas. the 


Garlin is bi 
It must have been refreshing for him to watch democracy 
in action. ... Mrs. Roosevelt was on the losing side three times 
. While the 140 Communists and fellow-travelers present com- 
mitted the Guild’s 3,500 paid-up members to an anti-Roosevelt, 
anti-defense, pro-American Peace Mobilization, pro-Vito Mare- 
antonio policy. 


sentative 


d 
ALTER DURANTY, who writes when he pleases, and is 
North American Newspa} er Alliance, 
was ordered to leave Romania recently. Correspondents stationed 
in Bucharest learned that the Foreign Office. 
spiration, considered Walter ‘ta F - 
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Curran brought suit some months ago when Winchell, over 
the air and in his column “On Broadway,” said: ‘Communist 
members of the NMU are carrying emery dust und mercury 
in their pockets for sabotage purposes.” 
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ERE and there in left circles one catches the 

a possible change in C.P. line on 
endorsing the third term, Dorothy Parker 
not found herself too busy to back 
Roosevelt. So are Jerome Davis and those 
Stalinoids, Carey McWilliams 
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Olson will probably the measure, if only to unstink 
himself. When he spoke in favor of the bill recently, C. P. 
state secretary Schneidermann publicly announced that in 1938 
Governor Olson sought the party’s support in his gubernatorial 


campaign. 
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HOSE who are certain that J. Warren Madden will be reap- 
pointed to the National Labor Relations Board may find 
themselves surprised when the President takes action. Our 
Washington scouts this week reached right past presidential 
secretary Stephen Early to learn that the President is chang- 
ing his mind every few minutes and that he will probably 
not do anything about the NLRB until after election, since the 
board is too hot an issue to interject into the campaign. 
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U. S. Failure to Colonize Latin America 
Turned Continent Towards Europe 


N the Senor 

Gomez of 
a special Commission of 
what bewildering to one steeped in quasi-diplo- 
matic tactics, this commission’s duty was actu- 
ally to round up some first-class, substantial 
Americans and get them to immigrate to Vene- 


year of 1933-34, that tyrant, 
Venezuela, sent to this country 


Immigration. Some- 





zuela. This was simply one of a long chain 
of such attempts by one or another of the 
South- American republics, all of which had 
much the same result. 

What Gomez wanted was live-wire young 
Americans with a little experience, a_ little 


money, a lot of unbeatableness, and a respect- 
ful, open-minded interest in Venezuela. What 
he did not want was big, absentee-owned 
companies, or individuals who would come down 
as temporary colonials, strip the land, and shoot 
back home to marry, settle down and raise a 
family on profits Venezuela had supplied. He 
wanted men who would make Venezuela their 
home, raise their families there, take part in 
the cultural and economic and political growth 
of the country, and develop trade and closer 
understanding with the U.S.A. . 


more 


O men and families of the right type, Gomez 
and concessions, 
possibility 


was offering various grants 
usually with some immediate profit 
such as a small port, or trading 
or proven placer mining area. He w 
to give tax grants for periods of time; guarantee 
to inland settlers open transport routes to the 
ports; and otherwise arrange things so a man 
could expect to build his business. 

He had a very deep respect for 
aggressiveness, technical skill, and, flexibility of 
the American. 

He wanted American immigrants particularly 
for two reasons. First, he felt that there were 
many opportunities to build 
small industries if a goodly number of Amer- 
icans were on hand to di; 


concessions, 
as willing 


the business 


inaugurate and 


up the opportunities. 





General Vincente Gomez, who has ruled 
Venezuela for more than twenty years 


(Obviously, big employees would 
net be of this general class. They were busy, 
or at least preoccupied and restrained, by their 
own work.) Secondly, he gave Americans credit 
for being one of the few peoples in the world 
who could satisfactorily turn their hand to one 
job, while waiting for a more agreeable one to 
turn up. He had witnessed American engineers 
finance mine-prospecting by running a cattle 
ranch, for instance. He knew of an American 
who ran a fishing business until he made enough 
money to buy an airplane. 

Gomez felt that if he got this class of Amer- 
ican to immigrate in fairly large numbers and 
would strengthen the internal econ- 
expand the outlook for 
bring it into closer 
He was one of 


corporation 





colonies, it 
country, 
development and future, 
understanding with the U.S.A. 
the few dominant Latin-American figures who 
was willing to state that the trend of Latin- 
American fricudship and understanding had 
been constantly toward Europe, in spite of, for 
a period of time, an economic trend toward 
North America. He was one of the few influ- 
ential men of this entire hemisphere who recog- 
trade value in the heart-to- 


omy of his 


nized a cash and 
heart understanding of peoples, as something 
separate from the foreign and economic policies 


of nations. 


| gate many other South-American statesmen, 
he was willing to go a long way to get 
substantial North Americans immigrating, He 
would go further to help them get started in 
a foreign land. He had no bones about 
that since the beginning of his power. But few 


made 


North Americans ever “knew about it. Nor 
would they have known what do do if they 
had known. 

The commission of 1933-34 is discussed here 


because in that year, Venezuela, internally, was 
one of the most sound economic countri¢s in the 
world. Its public debt was almost non-existent. 
There was money in its treasury to pay up out- 
bonds, but bond holders refused to 
convert their holdings! Like the rest of the 
world, Venezuela suffering from the de- 
pression, but it was bearing up. Wages- were 
low, exchange good, and life was easy. 

It will be recalled that at this time, the U.S.A. 
was finishing a year of such economic darkness 


standing 


was 


that many normally optimistic folk had con- 
cluded they couldn’t be worse off no matter 
what. The moratorium had left its scar. There 


dividends, no business, no 


look as if there would be 


were no work, no 
profits, and it didn’t 
any. There were a large number, a very large 
number—of young fellows in this country who 
had managed to scoop a nest egg out of the 
tail end of the ’20’s, and they still had part of 
it left. Not much, and it was going fast, but 





By Wilhelm Sollmann 
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E all agree that the crisis of democracy is caused by many forces: mass pro- 
duction and insufficient purchasing power of the masses and narrowing for- 
eign markets; class interests and cla prejudices and therefore the inability to 
make necessary changes in time; volitical sterility in the privileged « ses and tures, 
political indifference in Jarge sections of the unprivileged classes; !ack of national in action” 
and international cooperation; want of audacity and imagination necessary to 
face and to overcome the greatest social world revolution in history. 
However, there is a very superficial democratic defeatism, too. I feel it myself, 
somnetimes grows out of a misunderstanding of democracy. Many followers 
democracy seem to forget that democracy is much more method than aim. No 
ing is less static and more dynamie than democracy. It is an eternal struggle 
between a multitude of interests, philosophies, conviction Incidentally, that is blame for defeat. 
our deepest contrast with any totalitari Democracy will never descend racy against the emperor. 
completely from the realm of ideas nto the reality of daily life. history, and we lost it. 
Every democracy must f behind every solved problem. 
Free criticism and opposition w to shortcomings and demand eco- 
nomic, social, cultural improvement. The acceptance of poverty and hardship 


without criticism would be 

















a democracy. 














Only in totalitarian sys- 














or “working democracy.” 


without one word of approval. 


terrorism, civil war, dictatorship and exile. 
rooms, but from the political battlefield what we conquered and what we have lost. 

From this experience and only from it-we dare to tell our American friends: 
we may be materially poorer than before, but we are happy to live and to work 


they had something. And they had a few years 
of experience. But they had no work. They 
were jittery and depressed with the idea that 
by the time business started up again, they 
would be too old and rusty to catch hold. They 
were in that acute condition which can be easily 
flamed into pioneer spirit. 

Next to finding immediate work and relief 
for the totally impoverished and unemployed, 
one of the government’s gravest tasks was 
finding a sedative for this great army of young 
men, who, in the normal course of events, 
would have become the nation’s small business 
men, skilled laborers, craftsmen, independent 
farmers, and professional folk. It looked then 
(and it may yet prove that it happened) that 
time passed this group by, and their younger 
brothers filled their boots. 

The Venezuelan commission thought that these 
fellows were rugged enough to dare a new 
country, and determined enough to win through, 
if they could just get something to work. The 
commission thought that under the economic 
circumstances, this government would be very 
happy to see some of those fellows settled in 
a neighbor country where they could, at one 
time, further United States interests and under- 
standing, make a living, and build toward future 
trade. The commission spent close to a year 
here. There were glittering banquets, attended 
by prominent government and Latin-American 
business men, and the usual “Good Neighbor” 
oratory. Everybody was very enthused about 
Gomez cfforts. Everybody seemed to approve 
of the idea of immigration. And everybody did 
precisely nothing to help the idea get started. 

In disgust, the commission finally pulled out 
for Italy where it enlisted a large body of 
stalwart colonists in short order — farmers, 
herdsmen, craftsmen, vinyers, planters, elemen- 
tary machinists, toolmen, oil workers, miners, 
a scattering of doctors, lawyers, and small 
business men who were enabled to risk a new 
economy on the strength of large numbers of 
their countrymen risking it. 

% * 

HE point of this lengthy incident is that 

thus were formed the Latin-American Fifth 
Columns: about which we are now so worried. 
For fifty years, Latin-America had bid for 
U.S.A. colonization, and what it had gotten was 
dollars instead. They are very handy little 
things, but they don’t completely take the place 
of men and women. 


The Fifth Columns in South America are 
mighty, and they are dangerous. But they 


didn’t start as Fifth Column. They started as 
colonies. Financially, they were made possible 
to no small extent by United States and British 
investments and development of basic industries. 
3ut we have no squawk. We were invited in 


present conditions and that he could criticize practically everything in this nation 
is the strongest evidence of the existénce of a highly developed democracy. 

I once heard a college professor lecture on housing. 
To every photo of slums he remarked “so-called democracy’ 
The same man showed dozens of pictures 
of resettlements, modern housing of finest type, new parks, stadiums and schools 
During that lecture I had a hard time controlling 
In Germany—before Hitler, of course—I should have called such a man 
what he is: a poisoner of our youth and a propagandist for the totalitarians. 

3 3 * 


IX GERMAN Social Democrats were crushingly defeated, and we must accept 
We fought for democ- 
We founded the first democratic republic in Germany’s 


However, we have rare experience. 


He had a lot of pic- 
or “democracy 


Much older democracies went down later. 
ence we know half-absolutism, war-censorship, revolution and counter-revolution, 
We know, not from books and class- 
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some cases to ante-date those colonies, and in 
all countries, to set. up rival colonies, which, 
by their very industry and existence, would have 
acted as a counter-balance to the dangerous 
propaganda and control which the totalitarian 
factors have managed. 

Our political attitude on emigration through- 
ovt years has been that it was either a rich 
man’s or a desperate character’s occupation, 
and that either one was able to take care of 
himself. We have not in any way encouraged 
emigration of Americans to foreign countries, 
and we have not helped them when they got 
there. Particularly, we have not helped them 
when they got in trouble there! 

This fact has restrained many quict, but 
hardy, citizens from venturing forth. Added 
to it, in the case of Latin America, has been 
a stupendous national ignorance. We know 
more of China than we do of South America, 
and we learned that largely from recent novels. 
Just off-hand, mention immigration in a com- 
pany of fairly intelligent folk. Ten to one, 
somebody who should know better is going to 
let out a yip about tropical swamps and diseases. 

South America has them, naturally, part of 
it being tropical. The rest of the continent, 
where people live, is largely healthier climate 
than North America! Of course, roads and 
railroads are none the best, but most inlanders 
have their own airplanes or air service. 

There are ‘old fashioned” and “backward” 
parts of South America, but on a broad scale, 
nothing quite as decadent and rotting as cer- 
tain large areas here. In the ancient city of 
Lima, by the way, is a university that was 
disseminating culture before the original 13 
colonies had gotten a grapple on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In Lima, also, are workmen’s houses 
more modern than anything New York City 
possesses. 

Economically, Venezuela is rich—and unde- 
veloped. Venezuela is one of the foremost petro- 
leum countries in the world. There are fertile 
lands for agriculture and rich grazing lands 
for cattle-raising. The country exports coffee, 
cacao, balata, hides, rubber and petroleum. The 
land abounds in gold, copper, coal, salt, iron, 
tin, asbestos and mica. 

+ * i 

T is astonishing this ignorance of our neigh- 

bors should be so complete as it is. One with 
an ironic turn of humor might inquire as to 
just how the true facts were kept so dark. 
There is certainly something a little weird 
about it all because any well educated German 
or Italian’ who has never been there, can tell 
you a good many things about South America 
you don’t know. But then, there are millions 
of Germans and Italians making a living there. 

Their governments and home people are inter- 


ested. Whereas all we've done, really, was to 
give them electricity, power, banking, mining, 
an oil industry, and develop their harbors, mines» 
and plantations. 

As a result, totalitarian Fifth Column influ- 
ence in South America is actually the natural 
political economy of citizens of Latin countries 
who have taken their place in their own govern- 
ments. Money and battleships may offset that 
influence for a time. But we can’t buy people’s 
hearts, nor frighten them into real understand- 
ing and friendliness. Sooner or later we’ve got 
to go down there, live and work and play with 
our Latin cousins, and find out what they’re 
all about. And incidentally, let them find out 
that a North American is something a little 
more than a rather arrogant golden eagle. 

To make that possible our government has 
got to give a little encouragement beyond “Good 


Neighbor’? eloquence that fools no one but 
ourselves. Everybody needs a bank and an 
army, and somebody to buy their wares. But 
that scarcely has the personal relationship 


of good neighbors. 

{A second article by Mr. McClary, ap- 
pearing next week, will show the process 
by which the totalitarians have got 
control of their national colonists, and 
how immigration was managed.] 
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tems as in Russia, Germany, Italy a unvoiced surrender of the masses 
is possible. It is the lack of revealin m Jin totalitarian states which is in a fine and effective democracy. I know a little about the social conditions in 
deceiving so Ma t nd fell n their judgment of dictator- this country. I have visited many slums, sharecroppers, fruitpickers in their 
ships. Even polit sts of nk try have produced nonsense poverty-stricken camps, destitute farmers in the dustbowl, unemployed workers 
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consideration that the very fact that he could contrast the constitution with th The greatest national and social issues are at stake. They are discussed in 
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rected i I military clements strongly represented in the gov- out jobs, and that the state was obligated to take care of Senate and Chamber. One hundred and fifty of the 175 
the 3 ernment occupy a special position this inner conflict. them both as a matter of duty and as a means of retaining Socialists attended the meeting of the Assembly when it 
ibout the The leader is General Weygand. believes that in the their loyaity. Weygand’s proposal was rejected largely be- voted abolition of the parliamentary regime and granted 
rover! weneral disintegration these military elements constitute cause the mayors, as representatives of French authority, full power to Petain. 
eets with the only healthy and reliable force essential to the country’s are recognized everywhere by the German military command, Of the 150 Socialist votes, 125 wer for the new consti- 
em ) rehabilitation. Accordingly, he insists that the military ele- and that their removal might have given the Germans an _ tution. There were only 25 in the o ion, headed by Leon 
I ol ( must be preserved, that no trials must be instituted excuse to substitute their own appointees. Blum. It is important to note that the Socialist caucus 
hing tl th t would in any way impair the prestige of the leaders Characteristic also is Weygand’s attitude on the question S¥Umm before the convocation of the As- 
oly role French army, navy and air force. General Weygand of trying those “responsible” for the war. At first, it was SeMD! only 50 members. The rest took the 
rob | n very firm in defending this point of view. Soon intended to include Gamelin, former commander-in-chief, PoOS!tion that party discipline no longer existed under the 
or tt atter the armistice, for example, with the break-up of the among those to be tried. Weygand had a two-hour conversa- ©!"¢umstances The Midi Socialiste, Socialist organ of Tou- 
ocrauic regime, he proposed that all city mayors be re- tion with Gamelin, after which he prevailed upon the govern- louse, declared laconicall “We do not deceive ourselves. 
! stituted by military commandants. He argued ment not to include him among the accused. He even suc- his is the last time we shall be able to report to our readers 
( mobilization would leave some 30,000 officers with- ceeded in having Gamelin’s pension restored. Finally, it is the figures bearing upon the vote of Socialist deputies.” 
interesting to note that all new administrators sent to the 
; colonies are drawn from the army. On the other hand, the ALTHOUGH there is not a single Socialist in the Petain 
" ; military elements are supporting the anti-Semitic measures vovernment, some 85 Sx inte sled tr Sikes, tne 
of the government. (Since the writing of this correspond- actively supporting the government and favor the noel ra 
ence, the government has reconsidered its decision not to for the creation of a sine] 1ited French pa The ef. 
try Gamelin. He has been included among the defendants, fort of these Socialists to resume ablication a preeen SP 
together with Daladier, Reynaud, Mandel, and Blum. The the party organ, met i staten r the ph Ne cea 
, wr government itself has been reorganized by eliminating all to the effect th . iy that ee “kg 
Pee 7 “parliamentarians” with the sole exception of Laval. Wey-  yame would have p red aha : 
gand’s own authority has apparently declined. He was re- of Popula 3 ne as Heh 
ported several days ago as being en route to North Africa, ys 1as E 7 - 
charged with an administrative mission. The ‘German” What is the ey of R Viet iaiee ee 
orientation at Vichy seems to have gained complete domina- the new politica \ aa P oh sree Pri 
nm re ’ tion.—Ed. The New Leader.) was fo | ; ; sich 
“We art " . ad - ‘ ‘ ~¢ the 
ven OU may ask what has been the effect of all these develop- would only alleviate t litio f shattered France. The 
no ments upon the attitude of the French Socialist Party? Petain government, the a ‘ 1 democratic sys- 
Developments in the party have been as speedy as elsewhere, tem, the new constitutional reg y ie nego- 
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Gentlemen! They're Bombing the Krupp Works 


Industry’s Fifth Column 





Nazi Firms Contro 


U.S. War Industries 


By IRVING B. ALTMAN 


Editor of Dynamic America 


E HAVE all heard and read a good deal about the Fifth 

Column in politics, about the activities of the Nazis, 
Fascists and Communists. But what about the Fifth Column 
in business? 

Few Americans have knowledge of the fact that the Fifth 
Column has firmly entrenched itself in the business world. 
Recenfly, newspaper readers were astounded to learn that 
one of our largest optical goods concerns, whose products 
were essential in equipping our war vessels, was controlled 
by German owners residing abroad. 


It is not an easy matter to trace foreign ownership in 
American industry. Dutch, French and Swiss banks hold 
shares as nominees for European nationals. That among 
these are many allied with the Nazis and Fascists there 


can be no doubt. 

Dutch firm is 
Pacific Railroad. 
three lines of type to 
Balti- 
largest in Railway, 
Central, largest in 
Pennsylvania R. R. Throu its holdings in Union Pacific 
turn is the larg stockholder of Pennsylvania 
B. & O.), this concern has a stake 
American roads. 


Holland is now under Nazi control, but a 
listed as the largest stockholder of Union 
The same Dutch firm (it 
give its name) is the second 
more and Ohio R. R.. fifth 
tenth largest in New York 


would take 
hareholder i 
shareholder in 


Southern 


largest 


and second 








(which in 
and the fourth largest of 
in a number of other 

The Swiss Bank Corp., of 
B. & O. stockholders; third on 
Suisse of Zurich is third on th 
of the B. & O. it will be seen that the three largest stock- 
holders are foreign. It ‘ed that Switzerland 
is the source through which the dictators are salting away 


Basie, is first on the list of 
the Pennsylvania list. Credit 
list of B. & O. In the case 
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their ill-gotten gains, preparing foi Te day. This, 
by the way, is Switzerland’s greatest gua 
attack. 

such as the I.G. Farben- 





Gases industrial concerns, 
industri lose wot 


lustrie have ¢ ’ 
American corporations. It was German chemical trust 
which last February permitted Standard Oil of New Jersey 
to acquire the American rights for the manufacture of the 
Buna rubber substitute. The German chemical trust is also 
one of the principal backers of the General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, one of the largest manufacturers of dyestuffs 
in this country, and is second only to Eastman Kodak in 
the manufacture of films and photographic supplies through 
its Afga Ansco division. 


connections with 





This German-controlled company operating in this country 
holds, according to recent reports, 220,000 shares of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, 55,300 shares of Steling Products, 10,000 
shares of Eastman Kodak, 23,700 shares of 
ration, 10,000 shares of Standard Qil of 
shares of Oil of 
DuPont. 

The 
nehmungen der 
American Solvey Corporation. This 
controls 500,000 shares (2207) of the 
Dye Corporation, also 75,386 shares of 
Glass. 


Last year the Douglas 





Mission Corpo- 
California, 5,900 
Standard Indiana, and 6,500 shares of 
und Unter- 
entirely the 
corporation, in turn, 
Allied Chemical and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
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Aircraft Corporation, one of the 
mainstays of American aircraft production, sold a huge 
block of stock in Holland. If this block of shares should fall 
into the hands of the Nazis, they in a position to 
interfere in American defense policy. The chances are they 
won't be allowed to interfere, as we number of 
controls to deal with such a situation; but in the 
world situation, such ownership control, even if 
tially effective, is very 
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serious. 


column is present and working actively in 


and must be kept under constant 
observation. : 
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Reds, Nazis, Utilize Liberals’ Theories _ 


By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
' art II 

T SEEMS to this writer that democratic processes were in danger 

of being reduced to a farce by those liberals who asserted that 
Earl Browder’s civil rights were being unjustifiably infringed upon 
when he was put on trial for passport frauds. Curiously enough, 
these liberals did not see a similar infringement of civil rights 
when Fritz Kuhn was put away for misappropriating the funds of 
the German-American Bund. Nor did they see any infringement 
of civil rights when Al Capone was convicted and given a ten-year 
sentence for mere income-tax evasion. It is only when one of their 
totalitarian pets is made to answer for crimes and misdemeanors 
that some of our liberals find civil rights placed in jeopardy. 

Many liberals, however, feel in duty bound to come to the de- 
fense, indiscriminately, of Nazis, Communists and Shirt-Fronters, 
in the belief that a sacred human right, divorced from all other 
considerations, is at stake. In their anxiety to defend freedom of 
speech they refuse to defend freedom. Some of them, indeed, rea- 
son that free speech should be freely granted, even if it leads to 
tyranny. But with such perverse day-dreamers we need not con- 
cern ourselves. At no time during the development of modern 
democracy has it ever been conceded by leading democratic theorists 
that the people had any right to vote themselves into a strait- 
jacket. The fact that it requires a two-thirds vote to amend our 
constitution shows, for example, that in American constitutional 
theory a mere majority is not regarded as sufficient to determine 
fundamental questions. 

The liberal reasons, illogically, as follows: If Communists are 
not allowed to speak freely, then soon I will not be allowed to 
speak freely, because I agree with many individual parts of the 
Communist program and I have often been called a Communist 
by malicious conservatives. Therefore, if civil liberty is to be 
protected for my use, I must defend the right of Communists to 
speak freely and stir up any trouble that benefits the Kremlin 
in its international maneuverings. If the “right” claimed is sus- 
tained by a weak-minded court, then the Communist resumes his 
work of disrupting orderly democratic processes, and further 
deterioration of the democratic structure takes place. 

With respect to the Fascists and Shirt-Fonters, the liberal 
reasons: I don’t agree with these fellows, but if I allow them to 
be challenged and prevented from speaking, then I, too, can be 
prevented. For a high principle is at stake. And if it is a prin- 
ciple, it must transcend all special points of view. I can’t claim 
the protection of this principle for myself if I don’t claim it for 
this Shirt-Fronter, whose program I abhor. 

HE fallacy, as I have pointed out, lies in dissociating the 

“principle” of freedom of speech from concrete freedom in 
general—in regarding freedom of speech as intrisically precious. 
It is not, of course, intrinsically precious. Most speech that takes 
place every day would be just as well left unuttered. 

Most of the things most of us say every day have no precious 
quality whatever about them. Speech becomes precious, within 
the democratic tradition, only when it is employed for human 
enlightenment and the enlargement of collective human freedom. 
If it leads to slavery it is abhorrent, becomes a form of talking 
one’s way into jail. The oratory of a Hitler or a Mussolini, and 
the echoes of such oratory, is not speech that any true democrat 
is bound to protect. On the contrary, such speech should spur the 
true democrat to silence the speaker. 

The liberal advocate of absolute freedom of speech also defends 
Father Coughlin’s right to spread racial intolerance. But what 
are the social consequences of Father Coughlin’s political doc- 
trines? In the first place, they do grave injury to the freedom 
of many millions of Americans, to approximately 5,000,000 Jews 
and 13,000,000 Negroes. In the second place, they endanger demo- 
cratic processes in general by attempting to set anywhere from 
20 to 50 million Americans against 18 million. 

It may well be sound public policy to permit Father Coughlin 
to do his damnedest to divide the American people, the authori- 
ties feeling that he will hang himself if given enough rope. As 
to this we are not at the moment concerned. But no free-speech 
liberal is in duty bound by democratic principles to defend Father 
Coughlin’s “right” thus to weaken the democratic system and en- 
danger the freedom of la groups of Americans. 

In another quarter of our 
hymning the virtues of “peace,” 
they were all for American intervention in 
the Russo-Finnish war had little to say about peace. Now they 
are busily forming numerous “peace” organizations that will be 
devoted to propagandizing for American non-intervention. As 
various of these organizations come under scrutiny of qualified 
public officials who desire to know how they are financed, who 
belongs to them, what their real aims are, the liberal defender 
of free speech is not in duty bound to intervene and ur that 
the organizations have a right to function beyond official scrutiny. 
On the contrary, true liberals should support all proper investi- 
gations that will elicit the facts. For only in this way can de- 
mocracy be preserved from those who would prostitute it to the 
desires of an interested foreign government. 





society the Communists today are 
whereas up until last August 
Europe, and during 


re 





Are the 
organizations bona fide peace organizations, devoted over the 
years, day in and day out, to peace as a way of international 
life? Or are they mere temporary political adjuncts of the Moscow- 
Rome-Berlin Axis, devoted solely to keeping the Allies from ob- 
taining American aid in the struggle with the Axis Powers? 

The first question must be answered in the negative, the second 
in the affirmative. It is therefore plain that no peace principle 
is at stake, and hence no legitimate principle of free speech. It 
is, furthermore, plain that the Communist-inspired peace organi- 
(which must from the non-Communist 
peace organizations of long standing) represent an attempt by 
the Kremlin, under cover of the principle of free speech, to inter- 
fere without warrant in our democratic processes, with a view to 
bringing them into disrepute by inner short-circuiting. 

3ut if we don’t defend Stalinists, Nazis, Ku Kluxers, 
Shirt-Fronters against official scrutiny and check, say the liberals, 
it won’t be long before we are proceeded against, too. The liberals 
come to this conclusion because they are too willing to accept the 
vicious Communist dogma that all 
enlightenment and freedom, next The liberals 
fail to distinguish between principled conservatives, who are 
conservatives in large degree by reason of intellectual conviction 
and conditioning, and conservatives, who are 
“conservatives” because it pays them to be. 

The Insulls, Whitneys, Kreugers, others of similar cut 
corner-cutting bankers, unscrupulous lawyers, machine politicians 
of the Tammany variety—are the racketeer type, and they damage 
the conservative cause as much as and professional 

1] Both the Left and th 
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to note that whenever democratic freedom is in danger, many 
staunch democrats may be found among principled conservatives 
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would suppose to look at some of out professional liberals who 
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of civil liberties, indiscriminately as to the cost to the government has precipitated 
many crises for democratic cabinets. 





Artists in a Straitjacket 





Totalitarian Pressure Groups 
Use Their Line to Measure Art 


By EVELYN SCOTT 


N RECENT aarticles in The New Leader, 
berated, for their blindness, those liberals 


Leon Dennen (and I think with justice) 


who believe intellectual evaluations of war’s 


significance can be adequate substitutes for the tangible means with which to stop 


Hitler’s bombs. 
Personally, I consider the 
imperfect though it may be. And I believe 


Sattle of Britain” a battle for the only freedom left, 


it probable that beyond this struggle an- 


other may lié, when, even if Hitler is defeated, Stalin may succeed him. 
There is an adolescent quality in the typical liberal, whose untried soul, yearn- 
ing always for “better things,” allows himself to be convinced that man’s spiritual 


testing by experience is met fitly and to the 


full by the simple exercise of reason only. 


Yet it seems to me, Mr. Dennen confuses issues, in a manner characterstic of 


this present, when he implies that the challenge 
to the liberal can be 
with a challenge to art. It is suggested that he 


assumed, apprepriately, one 


does so, because, in writing of a group which is 
in the majority, artists, he speaks of Archibald 
MacLeish and Lewis Mumford’s 
of men “crying in the wilderness.” 
ness, one is permitted to presume, is among the 
followers of letters, where 


voices as those 
This wilder- 


there is a 
indertake 


arts and 





general shirking of an 
leadership in action. 

At a time in which the 
imperative, it 
judgment for art and another for the men 
make art. The Bible, which con 


commentary on human behavior 


obligation to 


requirement to act 1s 
will be unpopular to claim one 
who 
tains a profound 
remarks that as 


a man thinks, so he is: a truth which seems to 











me beyond contradiction. All men submit to their 
tin as well. And if they reject vital reflection 
on issues pertinent to the survival of other suf- 
fering humans, and the institutions and culture 
they uphold, their response to the e 
bound to be shallow, and their art only 
dreaming of the immature. Responding wit 
imagination to a current spectacle of disaste: 
which carries dire intimations as to a_ possible 
future for mankind, many artists will, un 
doubtedly, act, if for no more than their own 
relief; and others, as surely, will become active, 
in the literary sense, as eloquent spokesmen . to 
direct deeds. 

This is no ground for censure; and even, 


individual case, an occasion for 
heroes either of the 
pen. Yet it oug 


according to the 
giving materie 


i praise to 
battlefield or t 





membered that whenever the man of action, be 
the action literal or figurative teps into the 
picture, the poet, the artist of imagination, has 


pel force, to go out the doo 





The potential artist will, in all probability, 
} ist throughout these e vith life 
which absorb men to the ¢ ill else 
} the artist’s function will be in suspension. 

id true of painter musicians, and 
those vhose nedium not words; and of 


philo ophers, whose wisdom is of a creative order; 
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as a discouragement to active of 
our freedoi but as a reminder he possible 
eve of a war, that the opportunism which may 
be a sity to the firemen engaged in making 
rescues from a but ! is not what will 
ake the lives of t nost worth while 
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t expression is a kinetic effect from actual 
] gy, associated with neepts of form which 
t! times may modify, but cannot basically 
change. It is a compensation for the limitations 
that hem in tl psve of the la whose 
pression is action alone Tl nan whose will, 
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Francois Mauriac, that Roman Catholic diviner 
of human character whose reputation is, for the 
moment, so obscured that the present writer be- 
wonder if he is involved politically in 
some loyalty which has her own detestation. 


* 
BY we do not, 
luls 


war, indulge in the true liberality of appre- 
ciations which run counter to the more ruthless 
current necessity. We think that, to 
do so, will smack either of hypocrisy or a “gentle- 
man’s code” we now associate with exploitation. 
often ex- 


We, the 
ploited), are that the man support 


vins to 


most of us, in these days of 


aspects of 


average public (itself too 


demanding 














arty, ovr union, o essure organization, 
and prove his “art” thereby. 

We are fe tting that the material of art is 
not politics or war (even a war for art!), but 
all experience. We are forgetting that the vo- 
cabulary of art is a symbolic speech, derived 
} fi ‘rom memory associations obscured by 
the conscious mind that calculates, be it for good 
moti ‘ for ill. While the politician may 
clect the matter of | campaign speech, and do 

») with every scruple, the must be able 

What is elemental and naive in his 
1 make it, together with such deliber- 
as he has, the resource of his mind. 





Otherwise his works will not be living and potent 
for others 

It is the whose time sense is more than 
ontemporaneous, who truly justifies art’s 
ted union of content with form. The proof 


of his capacities, os artist, will not be his ac- 


artist 
( most 
attem] 

ceptance of a mission to defy or follow Earl 
Browder, 01 the Communist 


demonst 


rate against 


control of the C.I.O. 
Yet that is the demonstration of art which is 
increasingly required, as pressure organizations, 


im with a dictatorial trend, overwhelm 
the independence of the individual artist. Those 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


~—~Literary Carnage—— 
‘THE post-war era 


one of literary dis- 
iusionment. It was the 
period of escape, expatri- 
ate Americans in Paris, 
aestheticism, dadaism, sur- 
realism, all efforts to find 
meaning in extreme in- 
dividualized — expressions. 
rhe thirties found a com- 
pletely diametrical 
rence. Art and Literature 
“social weapon.” 





and unioni 


Was 


occur: 





became a 
Meaning and 
tied up in social stru 


Browder 


values were 
rles. But with the change 
came the canalization of literature, to 
apparatus of the 





social 
within the 
Party. 


a large degree 


Communist 

rhe pot-boilers assumed a social tinge. They 
became flavored with the “hairy-chested 
WORKER” and the “revolutionary party.” 
Sterile and meaningless discussions about “so- 
and “proletarian romanticism” 
passed as a new. a “dialectical” approach to 
Literature social 
facile jargon 
and simplified formulae were the order of the 
day. 


Parts 


cialist realism” 


literature. passed from a 


weapon to party weapon. A 


Writers 
Earl 
(American 
Dissidents such as Ed- 
mund Wilson and James T. Farrell were vili- 
fied. Party hacks and literary hatchetmen had 
a field day ut the expense of more competent 
literateurs. 


work. 
praised. 
League of 


went to 
Crities 


apparatuses 


were built-up. were 


Browder addressed the 


Writers on literature. 


Today we see the 
Mike Gold 


Granville 


anamolous situation of 
alpenstock on 
And Malcolm Cowley is ex- 
High Priest Garlin. 

We believe that Evelyn Scott’s article is an 
important criticism. It 
of the writer 
groups who 
their work into a mold. 
well-known figure in the 
resignation last year 
American Writers created 
She is a distinguished novelist, author 
of more than thirty works 


using a figurative 
Hicks. 
communicated by Sender 
contribution to art 
calls again for the independence 
from the 


totalitarian pressure 
would seek to force 

Miss Scott is a 
literary world, whese 
from the Leazue of 
a furor. 











weeks. 


designed to bring it up-to-date. 


government not because they 


able to Germany. Hitler | 
efforts by General Huntzinger to 
commission at Wiesbaden to a more reasonable attitude have station. 
failed. He has finally been removed 
other general as chief of the French 

Germany is ruthlessly stripping France of food and all a very d 


resources upon which tl n lay hands. Hitler’s Balkans 


tional 


Pdge Sk > 


THE NEW LEADER 
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Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra Opens the 99th Season 





By Joseph T. Shipley 
This Week on the Stage 


TOO LITTLE TIME 


“THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE.” 
By William Saroyan. At the 
Guild. 


Decorated by the Pulitzer Prize 
and the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle award, the Theatre Guild- 
Eddie Dowling presentation of 
“The Time of Your Life” is back 
on Broadway, as cock-eyed and 
as lively as before. However, 
flamboyant the author rollicks 
along, his play remains a tender 
and searching study of human 
nature. 

Out of this San Francisco 
water-front saloon emerges some- 
how a sense of the dignity and 
worth of human existence, Those 
that say yes to life, however 
humble, however brushed aside in 
the struggle of those that seek 
wealth, assume their true value. 
This sense of life’s proper impor- 
tance does not come in any con- 
scious preachments of the author. 
His moments of philosophy, in 
truth, are his feeblest; it is when 
he is most natural that he is most 
profound. The hungry man joy- 
ous at the piano; the funny man 
making every one sad with his 
comedy—the very persistence of 
the fellow that spends a dollar to 
win a quarter on the slot-machine, 
the lying insouciance of Kit Car- 
son: these are the balance against 
the cold hate of the vice inspector 
and the frightened disdain of 
the millionnaire clummer who 
threatens to divorce his wife be- 
cause she enjoys the honky-tonk. 

As the man who has retired 
from the accumulation of preda- 
tory wealth, Eddie Dowling gives 











an excellently natural performance. 
It still seems that Julie Haydon, 
as the street girl whe dreams of 
home on the farm, is miscast; 
but the remainder of the com- 


pany has enriched the play over 


the summer. There are a dozen 
character bits excellently done, 
from the recurrently ejected drunk 
to Arthur Hunnicutt’s superbly 
drawled Kit Carson, who _ in- 
cidentally disposes of the play’s 
chief villain. 

It’s all a hodge-podge, but so is 
life. And perhaps, after leaving 
the play, you may wonder if you 
have a proper sense of proportion 
in spending the time of your own 
life. But certainly there is 
crowded entertainment, as well as 
thought, in Saroyan’s “The Time 
of Your Life.” It starts its road 
tour in two weeks, so get to the 
theatre soon. 


MUSIC HALL HOLDS FILM 

“The Howards of Virginia,” 
with Cary Grant ands Martha 
Scott, is now in its second week 
at the Radio City Music Hall. On 
Thursday, Oct. 10, the Music Hall 
will present the world premiere 
of RKO-Radio’s “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” co-starring 
Carole Lombard and_ Charles 
Laughton. 


DEANNA DURBIN’S NEW 
FILM OPENS AT ROXY 

Deanna Durbin’s newest star- 
ring film, “Spring Parade,” is the 
screen attraction this week at the 
toxy Theatre. 

A new stage presentation head- 
lining Milt Herth and His Herth- 
quake Trio, also is at the Roxy. 











IN “THE BALLET RUSSE” 


Leonid Marsine and Mia Slavenskia as they appear in “Gaite Parisi- 
one of the ballets to be given during the ballet season 
i the 5ist Street Theatre. 








Petain Fails 


Appease Nazis — 


(Continued from Page Four) 
that in proportion as the new regime begins to develop into makes it more 
a system which may last a long time, it will not be an elective 
but a selective regime. The cause for 
struggled requires that Socialist elements be represented in 
the new 

This new governing class is being created by the unifica- that the new alliance 
tion of various parties into one 
recently set up in Denmark. The governing cadres of the Japan, however, 
new united party are being rapidly 
various candidates for the leadership. 
tioned are Deat, Doriot, Bergery, Xavier, Vallat, Texier- accomplish 
Vingnaucourt, and others. 


‘national elite.” 


The composition of the new party 


of the government. Those respons 
~«-~~glready conferred with Petain and Laval. Certain cireum- ruin. 
stances have intervened to delay formation of the party, but May create for 
it appears that the plans will be realized within the next few in the slightes 
The governing council of the new party will consist land. The 
of 25 persons to be selected from a list of 56 to be submitted makes the 
by the party leaders 


HUS, both as regards the sphere of 
and in other essential respects, France has abandoned her 
old democratic tracks and is adopting one of the basic ele- 
ments of the so-called “totalitarian” 
France is seeking 
of other countries who are 
what is missing in France are 
ments who could transform the new 
movement in the building of the new system. French “totali- 
tarianism” is obviously a borrowed, 
therefore a pale copy of the 
are no genuine bards of any kind of 
there is no organic anti-Semitism. 
any kind. 


All is silence and sadness! 


DITORIAL NOTE: The editorial 


“parliamentarians,” the Petain regime 





motto is, “Woe to the vanquished!” is now only a ques- 
tion of a short time before the Nazis ll se ip their own 
ed »} ” , y + . las , ) 
rench” government in Paris and leave the Petain regime tand 
suspended in the ai 
Hitler will not permit the establishm« of a truly na 


government in France. He wil 
to pull herself together for the task 
aim is to fan all the discordant, dest: 


country. 


But in all this there is one great, 
In proportion as the Petain regime 





and Hitler demonstrates his determina 
we shall see the rise of a new, popul: 
liberation in France which will bring 
guilty for her catastrophe. A) 

who at the moment of decision quit 
rendered the na 
Petain and Laval 


ion to the enemy I 


We shall soon see in France 
ments who, loyal to the alliance 
by the heroic resistance of the Br 





foe, will again raise the banner 
to victory. 


When that day comes, al! those of 


ous illusions will be swept aside and Fra | sta 
sword in hand, proclaiming her unalterable devotion to Lib- mentals as lo 
erty, Equality, Fraternity! 


party, 


system. In this respect, 
to adapt herself to the policy and action 
cooperating with Germany. But 
those militant, fanatical ele- 
tendency into a mass 
reflected species, and, 
German, pale as the moon. There 
dictatorship in France, 
There is no movement of 


move 


armistice dele 


1e@ conquerors Ca 











to New Axis Pact 
Shows Weakness 


(Continued from Page One) 


A 





the totalits 


Secretary 


similar to the party malization 


assembled. There are much more 
Among those men- might not do alone 


and A Saskielinn saul, 


will require approval the Pacific. 


. + "7 yl . 
for the plans have try would ¢ 


perative. More 


Britain and 


party government 


tar from the 


determining 


. The position of 

notes incorporated by tant, particularly 

The New Leader in the translation of the article are states. Officially, 
We may add that the de- Actually, however, 
velopments since the writing of the article have pretty well «“non-aggression” 
shattered the illusions entertained by those French Socialists, and the cessation 
liberals and extreme pacifists who have supported the Petain 11.8.9.R. may 
relished the prospect of aboli- js to be of any 1 
tion of the democratic regime but because they felt that the liquidate “the Chin: 
critical economic, social and military 
quired “understanding” with Germany. 
aforementioned elements were 


situation of France re- easily said 


In their policy the well agree, 


guided also by the belief that Russia and J: 
failure to support the Petain government would lead to the to accepting 
establishment of a worse government 
Fascists appointed by Hitler. 

Our correspondence from Vichy, combined with the more Fa} East that 
recent developments, shows how illusory were the hopes of rope through 
those supporting Petain. In proportion as the Petain regime he would remai 
has failed in its get: of moving 
conciliatory attitude, the Petain regime 
increasingly in the direction of Fascism. 
gand are being jettisoned. 

Our guess is, however, that in new 


of Communists and feyed jn the 


ing to make 


1 


1@) many to a more jer would exact 
itself has advanced pase jin Vladivostok 
Even men like Wey- hases farther 

close to Alaska, 
form, cleared of all United States. 
will remain unaccept- German nav: 
his own plans for France. All jin those parts 
the German armistice been transfor 


ind superseded by an- The questi 
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not permit France the Berlin- 


reconstruction. His press. From 
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while “Izves 


opeful, positive factor: Governmer 
exposes Its helplessne s development. 
yn to enslave France, with Hitk 
mass movement of United Stat 
all those truly continuatio 
id ne nen Mus lini’ 
ittle and - Mo 
vill be 1c 
In t f 
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T OKYO, too, 


‘r- ance it ca 


States stand 


The Berlin-Rome-Tokyo military 


United States 
which we have always the collapse 
Axis powers a dange} 
Hull was quite right when he 
constitutes merely 








No complications which the 


The realization of 
ican people \ 
ler’s latest diplomatic stroke. 

Of special interest in this latest develop 
in totalitarian diplomacy is the position of Spain 
and Soviet Russia. i 
too anxious to adhere 
ance. Franco has plenty of headaches 
The application of the British blockade t 





would complete 
integration and place Franco in a desperate posi- 
tion with his own people. 
may succeed 
troops to march through Spain to attack Gibral- 


Embassy Newsreel Theatres Continue March of Time 
Vital Portrayal of Caribbean Defense 


America’s Caribbean defense sys- 
tem to present with headline 
timeliness the vital story of the 
island approaches to the Panama 
Canal, key to all U. S. defenses. 

Pointing to the future, The 
March of Time discloses that any 
German blow at the West Indies 
may be directed first at France’s 
possessions such as Martinique 
and French Guinana. Most star- 
tling of the revelations in the film 
is its story of the notorious 
French Penal Colony at Cayenne, 
French Guiana, and Devil’s Island 
where rumor has it that Hitler 
plans to establish his first base 
on American soil. Already there 
are signs of unrest among the 
thousands of convicts and ex- 
convicts who constitute the most 
dangerous, ready-made Fifth Col- 
umn in the Americas. 

Of these military assets, The 
March of Time shows, Puerto Rico 
is today the keystone in the 
Caribbean arch of U. S. Navy 
bases which when finished will 
extend from Florida to the coast 
of South America. 





Equal in strategic importance, 
the film graphically points out, 
are the Caribbean colonies of 
— Britain, France, and Hol- 

land, the future status of which 
is a matter of deep concern to the 
J. S. Although the islands are 


under the protection of the 





ritish Fleet’s strone West Indic 
Seu idron, the U.S. may some day 
have to assume full responsibility 
for keeping aggressor nations 
ig a foothold in the 
ari especialy now that 
France and Holand are under the 
Nazi yoke, 

With the adoption of a hemi- 
sphere defense program this sum- 
mer at the Havana conference of 
American nations and with U.S. 
negotiations for British Naval 
bases in the West Indies under 
way, The March of Time’s new 
release has a message of unusual 
importance e for every American. 











Barbirolli to Open 
Season Thursday, 
October 10 


With its own centenary rapidly 
approaching, the New York Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony Orchestra 
will usher in another anniversary 
when John Barbirolli conducts the 
opening pair of concerts for 
1940-41 at Carnegie Hall next 
Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon. That anniversary will 
be the Golden Anniversary Season 
of Carnegie Hall, which will be 
fifty years old on May 5, 1941. 
The Philha monic Society was 
founded, and _ its constitution 
adopted on April 23, 1842. Its 
first concert was given on De- 
cember 7, 1842. 

The program for the opening 
concerts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s 99th season is as fol- 
lows: Thursday evening, Oct. 10, 
at 8:45; Froday afternoon, Oct. 
ll, a :30; Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 13, at 3:00. (The Sunday pro- 
gram is broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s 
coast-to-coast network, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.S.T.): Overture to “Eg- 
mont,” Beethoven; “Enigma” Va- 
riations, Elgar; symphony No. 2 
in D-major, Sibelius.) 

During forty-nine of the past 
fifty years the orchestra of the 
present Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society has presented the major 
part of its local concerts at Car- 
negie Hall. When the orchestra 
first came to Carnegie, it was still 
the old New York Philharmonic, 
but in the spring of ,1928 it was 
merged with the New York Sym- 
phony under its present title. The 
career of the former New York 
Symphony Society was also 
closely associated with the first 
decades of Carnegie Hall. 

Though, during the winter 
1890-91, it was a well known fact 
that Andrew Carnegie and_ his 
associates were building a great 
“Music Hall,” the management 
of the Philharmonic Society made 
no effort to move the orchestra’s 
concerts up to Seventh Ave. and 
Fifty-Seventh St. Carnegie Hall 
was dedicated that spring, with 
a (Music Festival under the au- 
pices of the New York Sym- 
phony Society whose conductor, 
Walter Damrosch, had suggested 
the building of the hal. Mean- 
while, the Philharmonic Society 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
with a series of concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House under 
Anton Seidl. 

The following year, however, 
the Phiiharmonic, impressed by 
the acoustical and other ad- 








vantages of the new auditorium, 
moved uptown. Its first “Public 
Rel hearsal Concerts” at the 


“Musi Hall” took place on Nev. 

and 19, 1892, under Seidl. Fol- 
le Seidl’s death in March 
1898, came a long list of distin- 
euished conductors including Emil 
Paur, Walter Damrosch, Victor 
Herbert, Felix Weingartner, Was- 
sily Safonoff, Gustav Mahler, 
Josef Stransky and many others. 











B. G. DeSYLVA PRESENTS 
WILLIAM VERA VICTOR 
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ANEW 
MUSICAL 
COMEDY IRENE BORDONI 
AND A STELLAR CAST OF 100 4 
Music and Lyrics by 


IRVING BERLIN’ 
Book by MORRIE RYSKIND 


IMPERIA ViseGondebeneas 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 








CARNEGIE HALL 


NEXT SUNDAY EVG. at 8:45, OCT. 6 


Triumphant Return of the Great Negro Singer —PAUL 


Lawrence Brown at the Piano 
Tickets Now at Box Office (Steinwa 


ROBESON: 


Clara Rockmore, Theremin Soloist 
Met. Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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a Oct. 14 to Nov. 3 incl. 
S. HUROK 


presents a 


Three-Week Fall Season 


ALLET RUSS 


DE MONTE CARLO 


In a Brilliant Repertoire Containing 


5 NEW PRODUCTIONS 


2 SUN. MATS Oot 20, 27 


S165 82.75 wind 85.90 BOX OFFICE, Cirele 77-5545 
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“THIS COMEDY IS A JOY” —Brown, Post R. 
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a The gvifte x violinist will I 
s his first concert of the sea- The wilted young violinist ill be 
cS ie Hall thi heard in his first New York re- 
at Carnegie _ = cital at Carnegie Hall on Dee. 2. 
Sunday evening, Oct. ¢ Proceeds to go to Palestine Con- 
servatory of Music in Jerusalem. 
oe . . 
Sam Harris Opens His Season With 
6g 4 4 . ” 
George Washington Slept Here , 
r a two-week pruning pe- Jean Dixon and Berton Churchill 
riod in Hartford, New Haven and all from the legitimate theatre 
“George Washington for three, five and eight years, 
Slept Here,’ the new comedy by respectively. Hollywood.  Sup- 
S. Kaufman and Moss_ porting them are Ruth Weston, 
will have its New York Percy Kilbride, Mabel Taliaferro, 
premiere at the Lyceum Theatre Paula Trueman, Kendal Clark, 
Monday sponsored by Sam H. Peggy French, George Baxter, 
i Lest the title lead Grace Vakentine, Richard Barbee, 
theatre-goers to expect periwigs Bobby Readick, Marian Edwards, 
and three-cornered hats, the Sam Toni Sorel, David Orrick and 
Harris office hastens to ex- Edward Elliott. 
plain that the time is the present The play was staged by Mr. 
e scene a farm house inthe Kaufman and the setting is by 
of Bucks County, Pa. John Root. 
information from in- 
*t sources reveal that much so 
the play is based on the ex- BERT WHEELER 
periences of the authors with 
ir own estates in that very SIGNED BY PARAMOUNT 
3ert Wheeler has been signed 
Leading a company of seven- by Paramount Pictures for the 
players are Ernest Truex, leading comedy role in the new z 
Technicolor musical “Las Vegas 
Nights” whicl xoes into produc- 
tion Nov. 1. his marks the first 
“HIRED WIFE" HEAD tte ay age oragh nly 
sereen role in the past year for 
FILM BILL AT PALACE the popular comedian, as he has 4 
‘ i been making personal appearances 
Palace tomorrow is cur-) «4, ms no vac Se ee 
ie oe.” a6 ge pe in the leading vaudeville theatres 
offering “Money and the th hice 
+ of tne country. 
a ying film ! to : 
Broadway and by James H. Cain, 
* of “The Postman y Pes MUSIC 
Twice.” Brenda Marshall -~------—-—----—-_---—-—"—"-~_~_—-_ 
Jeffrey Lynn are co-featured. 
Hired Wife,” the gay comedy ro- , A: i CHARM ONIC— 
with Rosalind Rus sell, : ; " 
Aherne and Virginia Bruce: oh . 
tured attraction at the | BARBIROLLI, coxpuctor 
and all RKO Manhattan, | 
ger Westchester neigl Subscriptions on sale up 
houses including tl to opening of each series 
. Pel] ’ , la rey | a " = Tames 
za Iham, Ca ule Rs i | Opening Concerts at Carnegie 
Hill, “The tum | Thurs. Evg. at 8:45; Fri. Aft. at 2:20 
with Dick fk an and undu .flernoon at 3:00 + 
Mor ‘an will complete the | ean Exmont” Overture 
‘a ee ep PK ELGAR: “Enigma” Variations » 
pe le-heade r show at these RKO | SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2 
neigh! hamaeede. | Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 
’ al ‘¥ Ty ¥ y 
TIME GATEWAYS 
(} r- A CT A? 
IRL io PANAMA 
rch of Time is a timel presentation of American 
lefense strategy in t iribbean area. 
Also—-First World S s Newsreel Pictures 
Latest War News Political Speeches 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 
72nd St. and Broadway 
50th St. — Radio City 
¥ > y V Sg —- = _ 
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MUSIC HALL 


50th Street & 6th Ave. 


HELD OVER 2nd WEEK 


Cary Grant-MarthaScott 
The Howards 
of Virginia 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 


PARR o . \ “HEARTS ARE TRUMPS”— 
S BIG STAGE SHOW * + mel ly. mirth and gay dances 
ign through four spirited, 


ies in Russell 
rful revue. Sym- 
r. Erno Rapee. 


icula 








7th AVE. & 50thST. Always 15° an, ee " 














YALVELUUGUUUNAIEDOQHUHNIENEA HHNNNNHNH 


HICKEY ROONEY @ JUDY GARLAND 
Strike Up the Band 


C AWPUT OH, “sister 


JVNUUQGUOQUQNOOGGOOEGAAUUNEEOGGEAAUDEEUAAGETLONGOAAE APUG UA 


HELD OVER 2nd WEEK 





in M-G-M’s 


with Paul Whiteman and Orchestra 


or Edward Bowes, Mng. Dir.—Doors Open 10 A. M. 
PRICES (Tax included): 35¢ to 1 P. M. 
50¢1P. M. ©@ 85¢ After 6 P. M. (exc. Loges) 
Dr. I. Q. IN PERSON Every Monday at 9 P. M. 





























CASH PRICES UP TO $1000 
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FESS 
TWO NEW HITS , 
ROSALIND RUSSELL | THEATRE 
VIRGINIA BRUCE 
BRIAN AHERNE PARTIES 
«6 ” Party Branches and sympse 
( 
) HIRED WIFE i thetic organizations are re- 
——— AND ———— ) juested when planning theatre 
P ind UAT oo” S parties to do so through the 
“Mon CY the W oman Theatrical Department of THB 
Fae kcggy By nine |} | NEW LEADER. Phone Algon. 
OENEA MARONAE, } | quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 4 
1} n TOOL )) eard Feinman, Manager, New 
THEATRE (/ Leader Theatrical Department, 
"PALACE yaa Rast 1th Street, New Yerk. » 
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Saturday, October 5, 1940 


SDF News 





NATIONAL 


NEW four-page leaflet on 


“For Roosevelt and Wallace,” 


written by Algernon Lee, will be off the press in a week. 
Quantities will be shipped to all parts of the country. Cam- 
paign committees in various cities can have their local im- 


prints on these leaflets. 


Orders for quantities should be 


made at once at 7 East 15th St., Room 505, N.Y.C. 
August Claessens, acting National Secretary, will make 


week-end trips for 
meetings up to election day. Dates 


for I.L.G.W.U. meetings, Oct. 8, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Oct. 10, Long 
Branch, N. J.; Oct. 13, Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Oct. 18, Schenectady, 
N. Y. (A.L.P. meeting). 


NEW YORK CITY 
City Central Committee meets 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, 8:50 p. m., at 
7 E. 15th St. 
* * . 
The Upper West Side Branch 
Morris Sigman Dress Pressers 
Branch will run its First Anni- 
versary Ball at Irving Plaza. 
Midtown Cutters Branch is ar- 
ranging its Third Annual Ball and 
meets Tuesday, Oct. 8, 8.30 p. m., 
in Hotel Riverside Plaza, 253 W. 
73rd St. Discussion on campaign 
issues and recommendations of 
City Executive Committee. 
* % + 
August Claessens speaks on 
“The Campaign and the S.D.F.” 
at Hillquit Branch, Monday, Oct. 


6, 9 p. m., in Cub Rooms, 129 
Brighton Beach Ave., Brooklyn. 


Many friends made at the recent 
successful outdoor meetings are 
being invited. 

* 


Card Party at Mecca Temple, 
Nov. 16. 

The Eugene Victor Debs Branch 
meets Monday, Oct. 7, at 9p.m., 
at thcir headquarters, 96 Ave. C. 
Discussion on campaign issues 
and other vital matters. 


Street Meetings 


Friday, Oct. 4, 8:30 p. m. 





campaign¢ 


181st 
Manhattan. Speaker: 
Claessens. 
3urnside 


St. and Wadsworth Ave., 
August 


and Walton 


Avenue, 
ronx. Speakers: Mitchell Rosen- 
2 . 


Bi 
blatt, M. Metzler and others. 


Informal gathering of S.D.F. 


Youth, Tuesday, Oct. 8, at the 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., at 
8:30 p. m. Refreshments will be 


served. Discussion on important 
matters vital to the Youth move- 
ment, organization, etc. The 
urgency of the work makes it im- 
perative that all young comrades 
be present. 

a 


The 


S.D.F. weekly broadcasts 





are changed to Fridays, 10:30 
p. m. Dr. Wm. E. Bohn speaks 
on “Education for Democracy,” 


Friday, Oct. 11. 
Coming Events! 


S.D.F. Theatre Party, Monday. 


Dec. 23, Jewish Art Theatre. 
Maurice Schwartz and company 


in a new play. 

Fifth Anniversary Ball 
Concert, Hotel McAlpin, 
April 26. 


MILLIONS EAT 
5-CENT MEALS 


and 
Sat., 


If the millions of Americans 
who eat five-cent meals were 
raised to the army standard of 
meals at fifteen cents per, the 


problems of a farm surplus and 
unemployment would solved, 
said Milo S. Perkins, head of the 


Surplus Corporation. 


be 


Commodity 


THE NEW LEADER 


SDF Groups in Nation’s Key Cities 
Organize Independent FDR Leagues 


FITCHBURG, Mass.—The Finnish-American League for Democracy 
Finnish Socialist Federation), a powerful group among the’ nation’s 
population, this week endorsed Franklin D. Roosevelt and Henry A. Wallace for élection. 
William Reivo, its secretary, aiso urged local sections to ‘ampaign actively for the New 
Deal. Through the Finnish daily, Raivaaja, which it publishes, the League expects to 


reach the homes of 400,000 Finnish-Americans. 
Excerpts from the statement follow: 


“We must choose between continuing the policies carried on by Roosevelt for which — in 
there has been an unquestionable benefit to the lower economic classes or to give them 
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will be organized in the various the newly-elected national Inde- 
assembly and congressional dis- pendent Voters organization, of 
tricts and will conduct their work which Mr. William F. Cochran 
independent of the Democratic of this city is the Marvland 
Party. nember e discussed. 
In connection with the vote Jaltimore have 
drive for F.D.R., TI ew Leade rressive Voters 
(formerly the will be used to the fullest extent. yonsors are 
Finnish-American 7° hundred copies will be dis- ‘l, a nationally 
tributed weekly, copies will be and who was a 
placed on Loop newsstands, and 1939 White House 
six-months’ subscriptions will be 1 “Children in De- 
sent to public library branches. Ernest Feise. pro- 
_ Individuals wishing to help in ‘ ns Hopkins Univer- 
the present campaign should get y and head of. group of 
touch at once with Mr. N. German-Americans organized to 





Pesch, 3500 W. 


North Ave. 


preserve the 









lture of pre-Hitler 


Jan 


the 
at 


». 
ive 


up and return to the Hoover : 

policies, which resulted in eee Alliance branches, from Women’s conference held in the Morrison 8altimore Organizes FDR ye aneha rs ins ve : 1 

ing the country’s economic life AuXiliary clubs of both fraternal Hotel. Spencer K. Binyon, active Re-election Committee rene se rage hie lie rapier: 

at the brink of ruin when the ‘societies, from S.D.F. and Jewish Co-op leader; Jacob Siegel, man- BALTIMORE, Md.—A mem- mascdiation of the Middle At- 

Roosevelt administration took Socialist Verband branches and aging editor of the Chicago bership meeting of the Progres- ao ape 

office in March, 1933. other groups, Forward; David Gertler, N.E.C. sive Voters League for Roosevelt Temporary headquarters of 
“Roosevelt’s program is not Congressman Healy, sponsor of member of the S.D.F.; Frank and Wallace was held Tuesday, Progressive Voters League are 

Socialism, or the attainment of the Walsh-Healy Act; J. J. Car- Passavoy, of the S.D.F. Central Oct. 1, at the Southern Hotel. 1029 E. Baltimore Street. Dr. 

the goals of a Social Democratic Mey. president of the Central Branch, and G. Werneck are the Plans for a mass meeting and M. Neistadt is the execut 

program; but despite all its de- Labor Unions of Boston; August members of the committee. Clubs the possibility of working with secretary. 


Claessens, acting National Secre- 
tary of the S.D.F.; Philip Kra- 


and shortcomings, there is 
much good in them which should 


fects 


not lightly be thrown aside, espe- Mer, of the I.L.G.W.U.; Leon 
cially as to do so would mean Arkin, Boston manager of the 
dangerous social] reaction in the Jewish Daily Forward, and others 
economic life of the United spoke. Philip Kramer was elected 


, chairman; Max Hamlin, vice- 
chairman, and ‘Nathan Rothberg, 
secretary. 


States.’ 
Mass. Labor, SDF Organizes 
For Roosevelt, Wailace 


BOSTON, Mass.—Some 160 A campaign committee was 
delegates representing about 60 elected by the conference con- 
organizations met in the Hotel “tng of sia representative from 
Bradford last week and organ- each organization participating. 
ized a campaign committee in- Leon Arkin was elected treasurer. 
dependent of the Democratic Chicago SDF Speeds Work 
Party to carry on an active For New Deal Re-election 
campaign for the election of CHICAGO, I..—The setting up 


Roosevelt and Wallace. of a Loop headquarters, appoint- 


The conference was called on ment of a full-time secretary, and 
the initiative of Boston Social printing campaign literature is 
Democrats, and the credentials the immediate task of the admin- 


committee reported the attend- istrative committee of the In- 
ance of delegates from many dependent People’s League for 
trade unions, Workmen’s Circle Rosevelt and WaAllace which was 
and National Jewish Workers organized at an_ enthusiastic 




















FURNISHED ROOM with pri- 
vate family, convenient to 
subway and buses, near City 
College and Columbia. Neat, 
clean, quiet, no other roomers. 
Four Dollars a week. Corner 
138th St .and Riverside Drive. 
Phone EDgecombe 4-7235. 











Columbia Tea Co. 





Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea known to millions as 
“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-ope rative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 
further information 

the Main Office 


For 
apply to 
227 EAST Sith STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 


Ask for booklet 62 








Over 46,000,000 Boxes 


were bought last year alone of 
that pleasant, gentle, and effective 
laxative that people enjoy taking. 
It is Ex-Lax—the most popular 
laxative in America—good for 
every member of the family. 


Keep Regular with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE . 


























The Trade Union Movement’s most spectac- 
ular contribution to thrilling entertainment 








REPEATED IN RESPONSE TO POPULAR DEMAND 
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INTERNATIONAL’ LADIES’ GA 


MATINEE: 
EVENING: 


AGENCIES. 
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PRESENTED BY THE 


RMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL GROUPS 


TWO PERFORMANCES 


TICKETS ON SALE at General Office, ILGWU, 3 West 16th Street; All 
ILGWU Local Offices; The RAND BOOK STORE, 7 
The DAILY FORWARD, 


x kK wk kK 


IThe skill and resources of “PINS 
JAND NEEDLES” on a vast seale... 
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WITH ITS OWN 


254 to $1.50 
40+ to $2.50 


2:30 P. M. 
8:30 P. M. 


East 15th Street; 
175 East Broadway; All THEATRE TICKET 
Proceeds to GREATER NEW YORK FUND 
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Totalitarians Measure Art 


(Continued from Page Five) 

battling against this dominance, incline more and 
more to refute the claims of specific dictators, 
without protesting the principle which gives them 
their advantage. Art, instead of compensating, 
in ways far beyond “escapism,” for the frustra- 
tions of mortality, is being reduced in significance 
to whatever will account for a practical victory. 

Mr. Ross B. Willis, writing in The New Leader 
on the disillusioned art which followed the last 
World War, sees the disadvantage to action in 
the negative emphasis apparent in the works of 
many writers of the nineteen-twenties. He there- 
fore dismisses the whole art of that period as 
pandering for a commercial end. Accepting such 
a summation, we may logically place Jonathan 
Swift and the Shakespeare of King Lear among 
the “racketeers” of their era. 

All this is a part of an insistence on 
as something to be manufactured, and on talent, 
as a thing to be cut to whatever pattern is cur- 
rently acceptable for standardization. This sort 
of insistence was common enough, in the nineteen- 


genius 


twenties, too; and artists of integrity had to 
resist it. It was part of an effort which began 
under Capitalism, and was initiated by those 


who saw themselves the financial gainers, once 
all value could be reduced to something com- 
putable in terms of butter-and-eggs. 

But in those days pragmatism, which has de- 
generated and become the absolute materialism 
of the totalitarian, was the cult of the politer 
academician. At that time standardization was 
attempted from above. The erratic behavior of 
the artist had long been a burden to publishers, 
who often paid in cold cash for originality and 
scruple not always originating with themselves. 

N those days, the overwelling of a non-sectarian, 

but wholly Christian philosophy, in the works 
of Mr. Theodore Dreiser, would never have led 
one to anticipate his support of an organizational 
bludgeoning of artists, to force them to bring 
their art into conformity with his political views. 
Baptist 
(union or 


of a _ parsons’ 
requiring its 
n every public 


leadership 
other) 


Fancy a 
pressure 
members to mention immersion 


group 


address, the enalty for failine to do so exe! 





sion from the union's closed-shop and, in conse- 
quence, from any means of livelihood! 

Fancy submission to an organizational demand 
that the political gospel of Steinbeck be echoed 


and re-echoed, ad nauseum, before a work can 
be published, and the writer of it left with his 
eputation intact! A sit ion of which publishers 
are bound to be made aware! And as some of 
them may be candid enough to tell you, they ar 


not in business for their health! 


It is a condition of things that must, inevitably, 
ve the preference, in surviving, 


Painters, 
’ 


in the ° run. ol 
In tne iong run, 21 


to the mediocre and the small-spirited. 


writers, and other artists who forego intellectua 
and emotional daring and individualized expres- 
of financial security, are those 


contribution 


sion for the sake 
of weak inspiration, whose 


much. 


original 
to culture cannot be very 

Additionally, the method of 
compelling art to fall into line with the political 


pressure group 


program of group leaders, offers a bonus to the 
man who is petty enough to strike a bargain 
whereby his reputation will be inflated and his 
financial resources enlarged if he agrees to 
anfihilate the freedom and livelihoods of those 
of another opinion. 

Yet art is no more a product susceptible to 


standardization, according to this political butter- 


and-eegs formula, than is religion, with which it 





has an affiliated characte) 

Waldo Frank is an example of the ) 
has tried to ‘addle the issue of surviv: 
has arisen with a general application of pressure 
techniques. He has the potentialities of a meta- 


physical genius, These, unfortunately, have been 
largely lost in their dilution to satisfy political 
maneuverers. Already the public, long innocently 
submissive to the 
to demand of the artist 
most conducive to a regimentable frame of mind. 

Mr. Frank, has undertaken to 
prophecy according to requirements designated, 
while there are political bodies springing 
every hand which have the extermination of th« 


advertisers, is being educated 


precisely “the message” 
who is a poet, 


up on 


recalcitrant as their aim. It is something to 
defy covert threats of slander, and other sabo- 
tage, from persons with access to the means fo 
broadcasting their falsifications. 

Mr. Mumford, whose original “hunches” ary 
less profound than Mr. Frank’s, is the more ger 
ine of the two. The fault of M Mumford 
are not moral. They are those of the congenital 
academician who, witl S hypothese 
necessarily oversimplified, propounds uitime atun 
to complex nature; fi hese accepted 
is, actually, only the perfection I ) 
soning. 
| yptednedetmadiatesh are, among artists, take 

and large, relatively few wl e articulate 
as theorists. And this seems to explain the s 
port Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. M Edna Milla 
and heaven knows how n any ) 
of the past and present, have «a¢ l an o 
ganization like The League of Ame Writers 
to which Mr. MacLeish, also, bele ast veal 
We ean be thankful indeed that, s e the Hitler 
Stalin pact, not all those w wed Ma 
Cowley’s initiative in entering thi fold em- 
braced by the ( 1 ! 

But the le of Ss t v 

ot ve st . 7 . 

ir I 
» Yi ‘ 
Fascist orc 
erac ‘ a l 
acte ) the € 
tnods w na a i ) A 

ist of ct I 3 
Miss Dorot Park Ir. R at Wright, M1 
Cliffor Odets a Mis Lillia He! I 
4 4 \ iu i ! 


In the old, nineteenth-century epoch of Social- 
ism and unionism, these movements, although led, 
for the part, by men and women with an 
outlook colored by rationalistic philosophies, pro- 
ceeded with an approach nowhere related to the 
acceptance of materialisms uphold the 
totalitarian ideal. 

The conception of 
instrumentality to be 


most 


1 
sucn as 


Socialism then, was of an 
applied to the service of 
values of quite another sort: values which are 
a controversion of everything held dear by the 
Simon-pure dialectical materialists and other to- 
talitarian apologists of today. 

The nineteenth-century rationalist looked on in- 
tellectual freedom, including freedom in the arts, 
as something holy. His determination to defend it 
was as mystically intense as the Roman Gatho- 
lie’s defense of the Eucharist. 

The Socialist of that bygone generation had, 
also, the advantage of having been thoroughly 
imbued with Christian mysticism as regards the 
absolutely desirability of kindness; the superi- 
ority of mercy over cruelty. Christianity is, as 
philosophy ,anarchy, and its effects, then, were suf- 
ficient to preserve Socialism from the perversions 
which have resulted people 
have taken advantage of ow arrival 
at a state of collectivism. 

It is for those Socialists of today who retain 
the old idealisms to safeguard their implement, 
and against an exploitation by 
tyranny. 


Willkie Tied to Appeasers 


(Continued from Page One) 
i ed up in government defense work; William 
D. Krafft, chairman of the Finance Committee 


when unscrupulous 


mechanical 


preserve it 


is t 


of the United States Rubber Company, also 
chairman of the club’s board of governors, and 
Harry A. Dunn, president of the North River 
Savings Bank. For evidence that his speech 
was heard with satisfaction, there are the 
members of the working press who were 


They report that later many came up 
nis 


present. 


to shake 











On June Hart’s “Economic Council” 
ran a “Cor 1 American Private Enter- 

rise’ in Carnegie Hall, at which the fascist 
Gerald L. K. Smith, H Lone’s disciple, and 
Harold Lord Varney, one of the two theoreti- 
cians of intellectual fascism in this country, 
were among the featured speakers. The meet- 
ing was anti-Semitic in tenor all the way 
throogh. 

Space os ; he isti of G.O.P. 
cooperation; of G.O.P. ipport b t Bund’s 
Beobachter, published in Yorkville; the G.O.P. 
activity among Trish Caltholics in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, in which the anti-British senti- 
ment is exploited; of a complete tie-in with the 
New York State Commu Party apparatus; 
of appeasement elements led by Hoover, Joseph 
N. Pew, Jr., of Sunoco, and New York State 
Senator John MecNaboe; of the semi-fascist 











Associated Farmers. But all tl is on record 
and available. Mr, Pew recently engaged in 
what was supposed to have been a secret con- 
ference with Mr. Wil during one of the 
latter’s train trips. 

If Mr. Waltman doesn’t see the incongruity 
of newspaper relea dispatched from G.O.P. 
press headquarters on Jackson Place in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—which one day praise the Italian 
fascists and on another end greetings to 
Jewish ci on Ro Huashona, the genera] 
public does. If Mr. Willkie is too busy to learn 
of wha happening in |] own organization, 
kis political opponents can hardly be blamed 


ointing it out 


ALP Names Mead 


(Continued from Page One) 

















518 votes, the regular Labor Party group held 
166 votes, Observers ificantly pointed out 
the presence of two members of the staff of 
David Costuma, Republican member of the elec- 
tions board, among the left-wing faction. 

At the opening f the state convention it 
yecame apparent that the Regular Labor Party 
Was in control, when Paul Blanshard was nomi- 
nated temporary chairman by a vote of 536 to 
241 From that point on the left-wing’s role 

as one of atten $ yt ind riot 
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Draft Quotas Hit Cities 


(Continued from Page One) 
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———=By Willi Schlamm 


Where the 


OMETHING is in the air and it doesn’t smell 

so good. Sniffing around, I recognize, though 
faintly, the bad odors of Popular Front perspi- 
ration. And open the windows, please. 

A year ago, on September 28rd, 1939, this 
column wrote: 

“The axis Italy-Germany-Russia-Japan has be- 
come a military fact. The four totalitarian 
powers are completely united and are proceeding 
under a mutual plan. As long as possible, Italy 
and Russia will attempt to perform the “neutral- 
ity” act before Western Europe—that is en- 
tirely in conformity with Hitler’s preliminary 
needs. .. . But this carnival of “neutrality” is 


merely an episode. The whole plan itself is easily’ 


recognizable to anyone who has the courage to 
face reality: the eeriest and dirtiest conspiracy 
in the history of the world is beginning to become 
effective. Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan are 
hurling themselves against the democratic world 
—first, against England and France, later against 
America. 

“Should the coup succeed, the world would then 
be divided anew among the four assassins. Ger- 
many’s swag: Poland’s industry, Romania’s oil 
and grain, the wealth of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
raw materials of the most important British 
colonies, the sovereignty over the North Sea, and 
the sea-way to America. Italy is supposed to 
get the French colonies, Gibraltar, the whole Med- 
iterranean, and a dictatorship over Greece and 
Yugoslavia. 

“Japan’s share would be China and _ the 
suzerainty of India. Russia has been promised 
Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, Bulgaria, and a few 
of the Baltic states, control of Turkey and the 
Dardanelles. In other words, Germany should 
get Europe, Japan the Far East, Italy Africa, 
and Russia the Near East. Japan’s and Italy’s 
young imperialism has been united with the old 
imperialisms of the Kaiser and the Romanoffs to 
form a gigantic complot. There will be no escape 
—the darkest hour of victory has come. And the 
battle will be fought on all continents. After 
Europe, Africa, and Asia have been digested, only 
America will be left on the menu.” 


* * 


HAT’S how this writer felt a few days after 

the war started, almost exactly a year ago— 
not a single word is changed, not a single word 
added. Did somebody say that this is a strange 
war, the course of which nobody can foresee? 
Somehow the general outline was pretty much 
recognizable, wasn’t it? And since a writer is 
human after all, you might indulgently forgive 
this boasting reprint. His pride is thoroughly 
undermined by the melancholy realization that in 
the whole wide world he is the only one who re- 
members his prognosis and that not even a single 
man’s understanding of world affairs would have 
been affected, had his prediction never appeared. 

Four months ago Italy ended her trapeze act 
of “neutrality”—after eight months of pathetic 
Allied begging for her friendship. Last week 
Japan also formally entered into a military alli- 
ance with the axis—after a year of childish 
speculations as to how the democratic wor!d could 
win her favor. But since history has finally 
become merely a record of all possible stupidities, 
the merry-go-round of wishful blundering is still 
in motion. Now it is, once more, Russia’s turn. 
Qne cannot open an American newspaper without 
being bothered by speculations as to the probable 
Russian attitude toward the Italo-German-Japa- 
nese alliance and to the obvious wisdom of an 
American policy of friendship with Stalin. 

Having fallen back into the bad habit of quot- 
ing one’s own column, I cannot avoid mentioning 
a story I told my readers a few months ago— 
that one about the betrayed husband who was so 
pathetically reluctant to recognize his wife’s in- 
fidelity. Finally his best friend invited him, to 
observe with his own eyes the sad facts, since 
the wife’s newest lover lived opposite this friend’s 
apartment, the unhappy husband could witness 
what was going on. So he saw his wife enter 
the lover’s house. He saw her entering his bed- 
room. He saw them embrace. He saw the chap 
hurry to the window and pull down the curtain. 
Said the husband, sighing, “Still this painful un- 
certainty!” 

I repeat my stories because the other fellows 
are repeating theirs; if you are bored, blame them 
and not me. In addition to being particularly 
foolish, those unhappy admirers of Stalin’s vir- 
ginal virtues, who don’t miss a single occasion 
to praise his charms, are also particularly bad 
in inventing new arguments. At present they 
speak once more of the advisability of Russian 
support of America’s resistance against the pro- 
claimed Japanese threat. 

* * * 

S Russia’s support advisable? And how! Just 

as much as Italy’s support against Hitler would 
have been advisable. Just as much as Roosevelt 
could heartily congratulate himself if he were to 
get Willkie’s support for his candidacy. Just as 
much as it would doubtlessly help Murder Ince. 
to receive the cooperation of District Attorney 
O'Dwyer. Just as much as you would feel easier 
if you were to get financial support from Morgan. 

Just as much as it would strengthen John L. 
Lewis to be backed by William Green. The trouble 
with all these beautiful combinations is that they 
Just cannot happen. ( 

_Am I against an anti-Japanese American-Rus- 
sian coalition? Just as little as I am opposed 
to the invention of a perpetual motion gadget; 
or against a quadrangular circle; or against dry 


etlers 
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water; or against decency in the columns of the 
Daily Worker; or against Florida climate in Man- 
hattan. It would be nice. It would be fun. It 
would even be advisable (although I do not know 
exactly just how useful are a quadrangular circle 
or decency in Communist newspapers). But it 
is impossible, brother, believe me. 

Stalin is afraid of Japan? But that is pre- 
cisely the reason why he will try everything to 
push Japan against the United States—just as 
he pushed Nazi Germany into war against West- 
ern Europe so that he might escape the Nazi 
threat. 

The more unavoidable the clash between Japan 
and the United States becomes, the easier will 
Stalin feel; and precisely because Japan would 
act cautiously and reluctantly in regard to the 
United States if she must reckon with a possible 
Russo-American coalition, precisely on account of 
that fact Stalin must favor Russia’s rapproche- 
ment with Japan: that’s the best way to detract 
Japan’s appetite from Stalin's immediate spheres 
and to force an American-Japanese clash which 
could give Stalin a few more years of relatively 
free breathing. 

* oe 

N the long run a victorious and strengthened 

Japan will turn with overwhelming power 
against Russia. Of course. But the same is also 
true in regard to Nazi Germany. Stalin, nonethe- 
less, has chosen Hitler’s camp. Why? «Because 
Stalin never thinks in long terms. It is the com- 
mon error of all democratic statesmen that they 
suspect Stalin with having far-reaching concep- 
tions. He hasn’t. He thinks exclusively of keep- 
ing his vicious control over Russia—and nothing 
else. He knows that his regime could not survive 
a large-scale war. Thus, his whole policy is con- 
centrated on only one purpose: to avoid military 
conflict with a big power. 

Stalin’s international policy is directed neither 
by a “dream of world revolution,” nor by any 
other of those super-clever schemes journalistic 
busybodies think into his behavior. While the 
others are fighting he has chances to be let alone 
—and that’s all he knows, As to what will hap- 
pen to Soviet Russia after an axis victory, Stalin 
falls back to the last hope of all “atheists” of 
his kind: God will help, somehow. Stalin never 
has thought two years in advance. His horizons 
are the next two months and the little party 
bosses in Nishni Novgorod or Minsk. As long as 
they obey and the next two months are somewhat 
without inner crises, his modest intellectual and 
moral horizon is bright. 

USSIA’S material interests are opposed to Ja- 

pan’s drive against China? Stalin’s Russia is 
much too weak to allow him any realistic ideas 
of expansion into the Far East, anyway. If he 
cannot prevent the Japanese expansion with arms 
(which he most definitely cannot do) Stalin’s 
time-honored trick is to divide the booty with the 
aggressor, just as he did in Poland’s case and 
everywhere else since 1989. In short, Stalin’s 
policy toward Japan is so obvious that even the 
super-clever journalists and statesmen very soon 
will be unable to tell themselves nice little lies: 
as long as possible Stalin will encourage Japat’s 
drive against the United States—and also en- 
courage American illusions concerning eventual 
cooperation with Russia. Very probably the cur- 
tain shortly will rise over a scene of brotherly 
love and understanding between Japan and Rus- 
sia. Only the dumb ones will be surprised, but 
they are still the compact majority. 

Until then the American scene will be filled 
with unpleasant perspiration of reactivated Pop- 
ular Front exercises, I am afraid. Just as in 
the case of unhappy France, Stalin and his agents 
will do everything in their power to arouse and 
stiffen public opinion in favor of ruthless re- 
sistance against the aggressor with whom Soviet 
Russia at the decisive moment wants to make a 
deal. The more that gang succeeds, the bigger 
the price Stalin hopes to get for the final turn- 
about. Besides, the more the United States con- 
centrates its attention on Japan, the less will she 
do for Britain and for her own vital interests 
in South America; that’s exactly what Hitler 
needs from Stalin and his salesmen in the 
United States, 

Thus, I expect the American Communists to re- 
discover their American patriotism. Once more 
they'll find out that America is worth being de- 
fended—merely against Japan, of course. Once 
more Herr Browder will ape Paul Revere and 
will bother the country with alarming cries that 
the Japs are coming. 

Once more, whether or not Roosevelt is re- 
elected, the Red Nazis will try to penetrate Wash- 
ington with assurances that nobody could be more 
dependable in defending American democracy 
against “the fascist aggressor” than they and 
their boss in Moscow. And once more, of course, 
the girlish ones among America’s liberal intel- 
lectuals, even after the disappointment of last 
September, still anxiously waiting for a new love 
affair with Stalin, will fall for it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I give you the forthcom- 
ing “Popular Front to Defend America Against 
Japanese Aggression’”’—and I am willing to lay 
every bet that the stationery of dozens of corre- 
sponding “Committees,” “Societies,” “Congresses,” 
are already in print. 

A year from now, I am afraid, this writer 
again will have to quote his column. Until then 
he wants to advise his friends to open the win- 
dows; there will be a lot of bad odors in the 
American air. 
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To the Editor: 
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tionary press of Los Angeles has at long last found common ‘for space, and who can tell, 
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keeps up the refrain that the 
election of Roosevelt means “Dic- 
tatorship and War.” Coupled with 
complete indifference to what Hit- 
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LABOR TO THE FRONT 
HE final disappearance of Mr. Chamberlain, last of-the 
Tory ‘appeasers, from the British ministry, the entry of 
Ernest Bevin into the inner war cabinet, and the advance- 
ment of Herbert Morrison to the immensely important 
positions of home secretary and minister of home security— 
Clement Atlee and Arthur Greenwood continuing as mem- 
bers of the war cabinet—vividly illustrates the truth of a 
remark made several weeks ago by Winston Churchill, the 
new prime minister, when he contrasted this second world 
war with the first—that in 1914-'18 the upper classes were 
keen for the prosecution of the war and the working people 
rather lukewarm, while this time the propertied elements 
are the laggards and it is the working population that are 
ready to make every effort and every sacrifice in order to 
carry the fight through to victory. This is as it should be, 
and it is what assures the ultimate defeat of the totalitarian 
states. 





OUT WITH COMMUNAZIS! 


HE state convention of the American Labor Party last 

week-end emphasized the party's determination to rid 
itself of Communists. The party is now firmly in control of 
the Laborites, but what remains is the job of cleaning out 
the Communists from the organization in Manhattan and in 
other spots. 

This can be accomplished effectively in the next primary 
election. For this the party must begin to prepare at once. 

The first step must be taken in the registration and en- 
rollment of voters. Registration will continue until October 
15. The trade union masses supporting the A.L.P. and all 
its true friends have the numbers necessary to drive the 
Communists from all districts where they are entrenched. 
All that is necessary is that the trade unions see to it that 
their members and friends register and enroll. The result 
next year will be the complete elimination of the Communists 
from the party. 

Meanwhile, the A.L.P. must proceed with reorganizing 
the party clubs wherever necessary and placing them in the 
hands of reliable elements. With the party cleaned of 
Communazi enemies, it will be in a better position to devote 
its energies and attention to the political tasks for which 
it was created. 





JULIAN BESTEIRO 


HE death at the age of :70 of Julian Besteiro in prison at 

Carmona, where he was serving a 30-year sentence 
imposed by a military court after the collapse of the Spanish 
Republic last year, removes the noblest and most courageous 
of the Republican leaders. 

When all was lost and others had fled, Besteiro remained 
in Madrid to do what he could to avert unnecessary blood- 
shed and help maintain some semblance of decency and 
humanity in Spain. He fearlessly bared his old breast to the 
victorious counter-revolution and faced trial before a Franco 
court with the grit and courage worthy of the finest revo- 
lutionary tradition. Even the Franco murderers were moved 
and did not dare to kill the great scholar and revolutionist. 
They found it more expedient to let him die in jail. 

When the history of the Spanish Republic is written it 
will be said that of all the political thinkers and leaders of 
his unfortunate country, Besteiro was the wisest and the most 
humane. He was a moderate Socialist who hated any form 
of Jacobinism and understood that violence and dictatorship 
beget reaction and decay. In vain he pleaded with extremists 
in his own party and elsewhere against resorting to tactics 
and policies which served only to feed the flames of counter- 
revolution. When the civil war came he took his place in 
Madrid with the Loyalist forces and remained to the end 
in a vain effort to bind up the wounds of his people. 

More than any other among the Loyalist leaders he 
understood the treacherous role played by Stalin and his 
G.P.U. in the death of the Spanish Republic. For this the 
Communists hated and reviled him no less than did the 
counter-revolution for the role he had played in the struggle 
for Spanish freedom. 

He personified the truth and humanity of Social Democ- 
racy as against the falsehood and cruelty of Bolshevism. 

His life and work will remain an inspiration to future 
generations of Spaniards and to Socialists the world over 
in the battle for the triumph of liberty and a better social 
order. ; 





AN ACADEMIC SYCOPHANT 

USINESS executives and high paid “brain workers,” 

taking them by and large, are about equally matched 
in ignorance of the hard facts of working-class life and in 
lack of sympathy with the efforts of the toiling masses to 
improve their condition. College presidents, with a few 
honorable exceptions, combine the traits of both these 
groups. In the last generation, a horrible example of what 
the head of a great institution of learning ought not to be, 
but very commonly is, was Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, who 
violently opposed the movement for the 48-hour week, 
declared that the strikebreaker was ‘‘a high type of Amer- 
ican hero,’’ denounced a proposed old-age pension law as 
an attempt to pauperize the working people—and himself 
retired on a Carnegie pension. 

Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia is now following in 
Eliot's footsteps, and with even less excuse, in view of the 
great advance in economic thinking and the awakening of 
the social conscience which has taken place within the last 
thirty or forty years. Probably he would not welcome a plea 
in palliation based on the universally admitted fact that 
he is vastly Eliot's inferior in active intelligence and in 
scholarship. 

Addressing an audience of professors and students at 
the formal opening of the college year on Wednesday of 
last week, President Butler roundly denounced the whole 
movement, whether by voluntary association or by legal 
enactment, to limit the hours of labor and to prevent ex- 
cessive speeding. Those who seek legislation or trade-union 
protection against unrestricted competition in the labor mar- 
ket he branded as “‘uncivilized beings," and he pretended 
that those who advocate such measures are aiming to estab- 
lish ‘‘an artificial class system,’” which ‘undermines the 
whole structure of democracy.” 

Incautiously admitting that some kinds of work are “‘tire- 
some or nerve racking,’’ while others “‘bring satisfaction and 
delight,"’ he made no concession in favor of those who do 
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ler, Stalin, the Mikado and Mus- 
solini are doing this makes Thomas 
the fair-haired boy to this bunch 


will soon be crowding Lindbergh 


have to pinch myself, or them, 


are asleep. 
What kind of men are these 


forced to wage a war a thousand 
to see whether I am alive or they times more formidable and de- 
structive than if we assist now 
the courageous British—yes, just 


ground with Norman Thomas. Thomas “kept us out of war” 
here in Los Angeles last week. Interest in his meeting 
was nil, but lo and behold the papers came out with two, 
three, and even four-column interviews and coverage of his 
meeting. The number of words printed outnumbered his 


audience two to one. 


Of course, the nature of the headlines and quotes was 


sufficient to indicate that Thomas 
was very much all right with 
Hearst’s bunch and the Los An- 
geles Times. Thomas can always 





get headlines—from now until 
November, and probably until 
doomsday—with this crowd, if he 


Willkie keeps talking, they might 
even think of throwing him over 
for Thomas. 

Some people are shocked at 
Thomas. I am not. I am hypno- 
tized—or should I say fascinated? 
I have seen too many like him in 
Spain, France and England, and 
I've watched them help keep the 
Lowlands and Scandinavia out of 
war and free of Stalin’s and 
Hitler’s hordes. Yes, I simply 


who go on the asinine assump- as courageous as the Spanish Re- 
tion that ‘Hitler, Stalin, the Mi- publicans—in smashing the most 
kado and Mussolini (with Franco vicious alliance ever to attempt 
huffing and puffing in the rear) the domination of the world. 
will give us a choice of Peace or What would these gentlemen 
War, and that all we have to say have—that we first suffer the 
like Father Divine—is “Peace, bondage of Brown, Red and Black 
Brother!” and Peace it is. What Fascism, and from that point 
world do these gentlemen live in, struggle and die... for what?... 
or what rarified air do they For the democracy that we enjoy 
breathe that makes them oblivious today? That is the logic and the 
of the fact that if England is ultimate result from their actions, 


defeated, inevitably we will be 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


the dull and heavy drudgery. They have no right to wish 
for more leisure, he alleged, because few of them “‘are 
capable of making good use of leisure.’" Only those who 
have a ‘liberal education’ —the accepted slang term for 
getting a college diploma—even understand what leisure 
is good for. 

It is significant that the faculty spokesman who shared 
the platform with Dr. Butler, Professor James K. Finch, 
urged that the United States adopt Germany's ‘‘cold 
blooded” methods in planning national action. 

It is perhaps in the nature of a college president's job 
that he should play the sycophant in order to get big dona- 
tions and legacies for his institution. But really, Nicholas 
Miraculous Butler carries sycophancy just a bit too far. 


DOWN IN THE DIRT 


ANY of our presidential campaigns have been fought on 
a pretty low level, notably in the period between 
Jackson and Lincoln and again in the 1870s and ‘80s, but 
never, we believe, has any aspirant to the highest office in 
the nation’s gift shown so little sense of public responsibility 
or so little respect for the intelligence of the voters as does 
the man whom the Republican party has this year put 
forward as its chief spokesman. 

The Philadelphia convention adopted without discussion 
a thoroughly ambiguous and evasive platform, and ap- 
plauded when its 1936 candidate explained that its 1940 
candidate, whoever he might be, would tell the people what 
it meant. Mr. Willkie has done more than enough talking 
since then, but where he and his party stand on the great 
issues of the campaign is just as dark a mystery as it was 
when Mr. Landon spoke. If now and then he does un- 
guardedly take a definite position on any vital problem, 
he reverses it a few days later. It's a case of ‘you pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 

It is bad enough that a presidential candidate should be 
an Artful Dodger. It is even worse that he should be a 
vulgar mud-slinger, and not even a vulgarly brave one. He 
is cagey in his villification. The gentlemen who claim to be 
the accredited agents of the Almighty have a reputation for 
knowing how to convey a false impression without telling 
a formal lie; but Father Coughlin stands out as a model of 
manly frankness in comparison with Mr. Willkie, who learned 
the arts of indirection in his practice as “‘public relations 
counsellor’ for the utility corporations. 

Listening to Mr. Willkie’s speeches by radio is not our 
notion of having a good time. We take comfort, however, 
in waiting for the applause—and waiting is just what we 
mean. When a speaker is really saying things, and has his 
audience with him, the final words of a sentence are com- 
monly drowned by an outburst of hand-clapping. That never 
happens to Mr. Willkie. Whenever the notations on his 
manuscript indicate applause he comes to a full stop, and 
all is quiet for a quarter or half a minute before the cheer 
leaders get into action. 

A Republican victory this year would be a national 
disaster. Taking the form of a victory for Willkie, it would 
also be a national disgrace. But the nation is not going to 
disgrace itself. 








GERSON QUITS 
S W. GERSON, Communist confidential assistant to Bor- 


ough President Stanley M. Isaacs, has resigned from his 
job, thus ending abruptly the court proceeding designed to 
oust him as a member of a subversive organization mas- 
querading as a political party. 

In his letter of resignation addressed to Mr. Isaacs, 
Gerson declared that he was forced to resign because of 
the Corporation Counsel's refusal to defend his case on 
the obvious civil liberties issue involved” and his own in- 
ability to bear the financial burden of the litigation. 

The rest of his letter of resignation was a defense of the 
Communist Party as a legitimate political organization, 
coupled with the charge that the suit instituted by the Amer- 
ican Legion to obtain his ouster was really designed to help 
outlaw the Communist Party. 

For years Gerson clung to his job with stubbornness and 
tenacity. His present plea of poverty as the cause for his 
resignation will impress no one. The Communist Party has 
never had difficulty in finding money to promote its schemes. 
It is now engaged in a raucuous “‘civil liberties” campaign, 
amply financed from Moscow. With the cry of “civil liber- 
ties’ it seeks to mislead the gullible into the belief that 
measures contemplated or taken by the government for 
the nation’s protection against Fifth Column activities are 
a violation of the Bill of Rights and contrary to general 
constitutional procedure. Under the mask of civil liberties, 
the Communist Party hides its treacherous face. 

Gerson was ordered by the C.P. to resign because his 
trial would have been a trial of the Communist Party and 
would have emphasized through orderly procedure in a 
court of law and in the press the party's true character and 
objectives. This, in turn, would have speeded the inevitable 
ultimate suppression of the party as the principal agent in 
this country of the Moscow-Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. 

It is much more important for Stalin and Hitler to 
retain the services of the Communist Party in the United 
States at this moment when the American people are arming 
for defense, so that the party may continue its efforts to 
demoralize this nation and render it incapable of resistance, 
than to keep a miserable little agent in office. 

In his letter to Gerson accepting the resignation, Mr. 
Isaacs regretted the loss of this estimable gentleman, saying 
he had hoped the “case would be ended by a judicial de- 
termination that would have settled once and for all the 
question of whether or not the Communist Party constitutes 
a subversive organization.” 

Poor, naive Mr. Isaacs! The Communist Party, after 
fighting for years to retain its henchman in his job and 
ballyhooing Mr. Isaacs as a fine “‘liberal,”” has now let him 
down with a bang. Mr. Isaacs still doubts the subversive 
character and role of the Communist Party. He needs a 
court decision to establish the facts. We have no doubt 
that sooner or later the state and nation, acting for their 
protection, will put an end to the activities of the Communist 
Party and its sister organizations in the Nazi and Fascist 
camps. But we doubt whether Mr. Isaacs will ever be 
convinced. Whom the Gods would destroy they make 


incurably gullible. 





